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Bb unite in a larger fel- 
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tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 


“AO OT ter and encourage the 
SOK organization of non-sec- 
LSED tarian churches and kin- 


dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 

? tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—F7om Arittcles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Rela- 
gious Soctettes. 
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To him the impulse of a kindly deed 
Was more than any article of creed; 
And whosoever chanced his face to scan, 


Forgot the preacher, but revered the man. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


oe 

THE American Hebrew has a good word 
forthe sermon. It says, ‘‘If the ritual is to 
have a force in life it must deal with the 
current problems of life. Some of our clergy- 
men take their sermons too easy. * * * 
It should be regarded by the clergymen as 
the Object of his week’s thought and labor.”’ 


—<-> 


THE Areng may not always be wise, but it | 


always isearnest. It is not uniformly able 
a it is uniformly courageous, indeed, the 
‘rena has all the irregularities of a man in 
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earnest and the necessities which go with the 
Sincerity that utters itself wholly each time. 
Such a course will offer many minor contra- 
dictions and will present an occasional crud- 
ity, but it always is stimulating and profit- 
able. The Arena is the best illustration we 
yet have among the monthlies of a magazine 
with an ethical purpose, a publication with 
a consciencefor reform. Weare glad to see 
by its prospectus for 1896 that itis to reduce 
its price from five dollars to three dollars 
without reducing its quality. Its plans as 
set forth in this prospectus are promising 
ones. We hope that in the future it will be 
as fearless with a higher standard of literary 
excellence and sometimes of scholarly clear- 
ness. May it strive more and more for the 
judicial temper, the enlightened conscience 
that speaks through the cultivated mind. 
—~—-_<-.— 

THE Advance has a bright contributor,—a 
woman who has been able to figure out the 
economies of the ‘‘Church Fairs.’’ Her figur- 
ing is good, but she has not been able to 
make a computation of the de-spiritualizing 
influence of so much continuous thought, 
gossip and enthusiasm precipitated over dol- 
lar and cent activities. How much good 
reading, high thinking and spiritual serenity 
has been destroyed by the ‘‘Church fair.’’ 
But says some one, ‘‘the sociability is worth 
so much! The working together for com- 
mon ends is so valuable!” But even the 
‘tworking together” is on the most secular 
of secular planes. It is the awful greed of 
getting much for little. Is it worth while to 
keep a church alive that must live by such 
violation of the laws of commercial thrift, 
social insight and spiritual training? But we 
let the woman from Louisiana offer her statis- 
tics which we borrow from ‘the columns of 
the Advance: 


‘‘We held a fair last year and”we said we cleared four 
hundred dollars. I have drawn up a little estimate of 
what that fair cost us, which I would like to read tu you 
before we go any farther. ‘There were fifty women of us, 
each spending two half days of each month for four 
months. If we reckon our time worth as much as we pay 
our washerwomen, we have our first item of cost: 


200 days’ work at $1.50 per day..........2008- $300.00 
RD a 5k a ann ae Dann bs aneense's caone 12.50 
Monthly Dues for 4 mos... 2s ccc cc cccccccs .» 50.00 
StrOGt-CAr FATES. sw ccc ccc cc ccccccccesecsecess 10.00 
COO UN OE NEED, Soon c cccwcensesesecevecs 55-50 
300 Days Worm Ot PRT... 2 ccc ccceccccesccces 150.00 
Cost of Food Prepared (very low figures)....... 100.00 

| ee eee $628.00 

—~+-2 | 


THE long looked for ‘“moto-cycle”’ con. 
test that was to have come off last Saturday 
under the auspices of the Zimes-Herald of 
this city was postponed to accommodate the 
many inventors who could not get ready, 


SS 
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but an experimental run was undertaken last 
Saturday and one of these self-propelling 
wagons did make the round of about ninety 
miles in about nine hours, traveling over or- 
dinary country roads at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour. The rival papers looking 
uponthe whole matter as an ingenious adver- 
tising scheme of the 7imes.Herald are hav- 
ing their time in poking fun at these self- 
propelling wagons. They are necessarily 
crude. There will be many disappointments. 
The carriage which precipitated itself ig- 
nominiously in a ditch and has not been 
brought home at the present writing is a 
typical case. But the thoughtful will re- 
serve their smiles and will lift their hats 
respectfully as these machines go by. They 
are the pioneers of gracious contrivances to 
come, they are sure to come to enlarge the 
privilege of the poor, to increase the domain 
of the individual by putting more time and 
space at his control and to release the noble 
horse from much ofthe dire slavery to which 
he is now submitted by his cruel and thought- 
less fellow-beings, members of the higher 
family circle,—men and women. 


i oe 


ANOTHER $3,000,000 have fallen from the 
Rockefeller tree into the Chicago University 
basket. In common with all the friends of 
the University we rejoice. The three mil- 
lions which in its realization will doubtless 
bring with it two millions more have great 
potency. Much ought to come of them. But 
it leaves the task of the University a still 
more serious one. Will it assimilate this 
enormous material contribution and convert 
itinto spiritual potency? The editor of the 
New England Magazine for November gives 
expression in the Editor’s Table toa pro- 
found truth concerning this matter. He 
points to the fact that the great colleges of 
New England were reared by prayer and 
consecration; ‘‘they lived and grew by the 
self-sacrifice of the whole people. * * *The 
college was a place having plain living and 
high thinking; of economy and aspiration 
and‘ a place where superficiality, magnifi- 
cence and materiality were held cheap. 
The nursery of everything that has been 
most simple and noble in the American 
commonwealth.” If the Chicago Univer- 
sity is to become a great moral and spiri- 
tual potency in the landthis passing benefi- 
cence of the great monopolist must not ob- 
scure the moral perspective of life. It is 
true that Mr. Rockefeller has given three 
millions, but he has one or two hundred 
millions left. It is useless to try to be exact 
concerning the wealth of the man who, ac- 
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cording to his own confession given in 
court, cannot at any given time. es- 
timate, within seven or eight millions, the 
value of his property. His giving the three 
millions hasin no possible way touched the 
line of personal self-sacrifice. It will not do 
for the University or the world to forget that 
the money thus given is the ill-gotten gains 
of an awful monopoly... If ever a gigantic 
combine ever accumulated ‘*blood-money,’’ 
the Standard Oil Company has doneso. We 
would not have the University refuse the 
money, but let it remember thatit has a high 
task to consecrate to dedicate it to the cause 
of simplicity, sincerity, material and spiri- 
tual integrity, moral earnestness and human 
heipfulness. 


——- © > 


Last Sunday night a new down-town mis- 
sion was inaugurated at Central Music Hall. 
A noble combination of talent has been ar- 
ranged. To use the language of the stage, a 
double program is to be offered every Sun- 
day night for the diversion and salvation of 
the ‘‘young men.”’* Dr. Gunsaulus and Rev. 
Mr. Hillis, Prof. Swing’s successor, are ad- 
vertised to be present every Sunday night 
and the expensive choir of Plymouth church 
is to discourse the high music. Assurance 
is given that the addresses ‘‘will be brief, 
and that both of the above named orators 
will positively speak each night and that 


the musical program will be very fine.’ 


The movement is backed by the uncounted 
money of two of the most wealthy societies 
in Chicago, the Plymouth and Central 
churches. This is a generous and worthy 
thing to do, doubtless much good will be 
done. But it is alsoa part of that patronizing 
and cosseting tendency of our churches to- 
wards ‘‘young people’’ which deserves close 
investigation. Itis apart of this over-anx- 
1ety to cater to a supposed very dainty dys- 
peptic and altogether critical class to which 
the adjective ‘‘Young” spelled with a capital 
“Y”’, is attached. Itis in the line of the 
tendency of our churches to divide their 
constituencies on age lines, giving us 
‘‘Young Peoples’ Unions” with junior and 
senior branches, and leaving a void for 
‘Unions for People not so Very Young,” 
Have our preachings and readings in these 
last twenty-five years grown so profound 
that youthful minds cannot be interested 
therein, or have the young people become 
so dainty in their digestion that they need 
some spiritual ‘‘Horlick” to compound for 
them soul ‘‘baby-food?”’ We believe in the 
young and have spent much of our life in 
trying to help them, but we think they need 
to be treated more respectfully. Let them 
have a place at the family board where they 
will enjoy fullest welcome and be invited to 
partake of food, not daby-food. Let them be 
fed on ‘‘thoughts’’ not ‘‘thoughts for young 
men.’’ There is still a place in the center of 
the city of Chicago for a Sunday night meet- 
ing where careful, high, continuous and, if 
need be, lengthy discussions of the great 
themes and burning questions of life will be 
presented by competent people; where 
the crowd will be welcome, but where it can 
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scarcely be expected, and where the work 
will be continued for the sake of the thought- 
ful minority into whose hands now as always 


the destinies of the future are to be entrustéd. 
—————[—==»> <a 


A Great Bible House For Chicago. 


A movement to erect a great Bible house 
in Chicago is well started. The project con- 
templates a noble building that will be the 
headquarters of all the denominational and 
interdenominational activities that center in 
this city. Here Methodist and Presbyterian 
and, we hope, Catholic and all the rest of 
them will exhibit their publications and offer 
them forsale. Here they will have their 
offices, reception rooms and assembly halls. 

One of the most interesting questions 
one could propound today is, will the pro- 
jectors of this scheme let the Jewish, Inde- 
pendent, Unitarian, Universalist and ethical 
societies of this city join with them in erect- 
ing this building? May they become coten- 
antsin the great structure that will then 
represent the ethical enthusiasm, religious 

aspiration and spiritual activities of our city. 
Such a building would be the greatest crown 
Chicago could wear. It is:the most pro- 
phetic thing within reach. It would be the 
logical result of the parliament of religions, 
a permanent memorial toits triumph. How 
gladly all forces ought to join in erecting 
such a building,} and how propitious 
would be the inauguration of such 
a building. Inside there would still be 
dividing lines, but not bitter ones. Outside 
there would still be ample room for ali. 
Each would have his distinctive field. The 
business proportions of responsibility and 
occupancy could be easily managed, and 
the modern high office building could be 
madesoas to give amplespace for all. But 
to the great,public, to the large-hearted and 
noble-minded the world over, the great Bible 
building of Chicago, erected in this spirit, 
so comprehensively interpreted as _ this, 
would indeed be a symbol of a great unity. 
It would become the instrument of a mighty 
power, We believe there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in this city ready to join in the 
erection of such a building on the inclusive 
plan which will be withheld or given more re. 
luctantly for the less noble, but still noble, 
realization of a Bible house with an ortho- 
dox or evangelical,rim. The new piety con- 
serves all the ancient sanctities by putting 
them into the; larger settings that make 
sacred modern as well as ancient thought. 
The Bible itself becomes biblical when it is 
permitted to confess kinship with other 
bibles, to interpret and. be interpreted by 
the never failing revelations of God and the 
inspirations that touch all races and all 
ages. : 

We fear that the obstacles in the way of 
such arealization will not be wholly orthodox 
obstacles. There may be hindrances in the 
way ofa hesitancy on the part of the so-called 
liberal organizations themselves to unite their 
forces and pool their resources so as tosecure 
together such accommodations as they may 
not be able tocommand separately. Acom- 
mon reception room, a large suite of parlors, 
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one common sales-room where books, tracts 

magazines, Sunday-school helps, etc., of al 
the liberal kind can be found, One common 
small hall for classes, teachers meetings 
conference meetings that would seat from 
250 to 350, and as many side rooms for Sep. 
arate editorial, denominational secretarje, 
and other offices as may be needed by th, 
individual organizations. The new building 
it is estimated will cost $500,000. It would 
be an easy task if the Jews, Unitarians, Up; 
versalists, Independents, Ethical Societies, 
Spiritualists, etc., would join to raise $00. 
ooo towards this stock. The present Wes. 
tern Conference Endowment Fund of aboy 
$25,000 could be put to no higher or wise, 
use, than to further such acourse. Is it not 
worth while to ask our orthodox friends to 
let us join them and,if they consent, to take 
a hold all together and do the great and uge. 
fulthing? Has notthe time come? 
this the opportunity? 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


Is not 


THE story of Enoch Arden, as it stands in the poem, is 
in every detail a true one. « [t was related to Lord Tenny.- 
son by the late Mr. Woollner, the well-known sculptor, 
whose widow has the manuscript of the story still in her 


possession. 


LUTHER claimed the following ten qualifications as those 
of a good minister of the Gospel: 1. 
to teach plainly and inorder. 2. He should havea good 
head. 3. Good power of language. 4, 
5. A good memory. 6. He should know when to stop, 
7. He should be sure of what he means to say. 8. And 
be ready to stake body and soul, goods and reputation, on 
its truth. 9. He should study diligently. 10. And suffer 
himself to be vexed and criticised by everyone. 


He should be able 


A good voice, 


BROOKLYN school boys have set an example in race tol- 
erance which is worthy of commendation. Two Chinese 
boys, nephews of a laundryman, desired an education and 
went to one of the public schools for admission as pupils. 
Some of the rougher class of pupils decided that this was 
an indignity, and at the first opportunity mobbed the Chi- 
nese and scared them so badly that they feared to return, 
About twenty boys of the schoolcdecided that such action 
was a disgrace to the school and organized for its preven- 
tion. On Wednesday last they went in a body to the laun- 
dry, escorted the Chinese youngsters {to school, and de- 
clared their intention to protect them in their school rights. 
Before this firm front the turbulent element subsided, and 
the little foreigners are now duly installed as pupils. Such 
a display of genuine Americanism by the coming genera- 
tion is encouraging. It is a guarantee of growth in toler- 
ance and liberality in the minds of the people that will 
make the United States what it ought to be. 


THERE is in Japan a remarkable family of business men, 
the Mitsuis, resembling somewhat the Rothschilds of Ger- 
many and France. The difference is that the Mitsui bro- 
thers, cousins and nephews do not confine themselves purely 
to financiering. All their varied interests are consolidated. 
They have a big bank in Tokyo, with branches throughout 
the empire, but they are in steamships, coal mines, street 
railways, manufactures of various kinds, and there is noth- 
ing new in the world of affairs that they will not take hold 
of and handle for gain. Nearly all their departments are 
headed by Mitsui cmefs, but employ many shrewd mana- 


gers. They have acapital of something like 50,0007 
yen. You find them all over the empire. They live we 
de out of 


and spend money liberally, but it must all be ma 
the capital. They have a fine institution in Tokyo, called 
the Mitsui Club. Here distinguished men, foreign traders 
and all to whom they desire to extend courtesies are = 
tained, and royally entertained at that. They have ge 
influence in Japan, for they are a part of the great — 
force which is lifting this wondrous country into wor 
wide conspicuity. The Mitsuis are next to the et 
ment itself in expenditures and the number of people em 
ployed. 
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Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 


On Jor His Own. 
BS, Courage. 
m 
‘D- Out of the darkness 
es Into the Light, 
Up from the shadow, 
he Out of the night 
ng Into God’s sunshine 
ld Clouds far above, 
Ni. Into the freedom 
Found in His Love. 
BS 
a. Out of the worry 
29. Into the Peace, 
Knowing that with Him 
a Trouble will cease. 
™ Leaving for suffering 
ot No place to win, 
to Letting the Joy out, 
ke ’Prisoned within. 
e. God all about us, 
ot God in our soul, 
Let all the rest go, 
Live in the whole. 
Meeting our sorrows, 
Touch them with light, 
Glories imprisoned 
Leap into sight. 
lS &¢ x 
\y- SE i ——————— 
mr, Followers Of Jesus. 
a BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
ms I was once in a parlor where two pious 
le women were discussing their investments, 
- present and prospective, Two things in 
a their conversation were noteworthy. They 
Pe did not mention, nor apparently think of, the 
. directions which Jesus is reported to have 
84 given on that subject; and the arrangements 
= which they had made, and proposed still to 
make in regard to it, were in direct opposi- 
M- tion to his precepts there reported, 
- From their position in the community and 
d in the church, these women plainly assumed 
. tobe and no doubt really believed themsel. 
AS vesto be, ‘‘followers of Jesus.” Yetina 
- matter of habitual conduct of very great im- 
NM portance they pursued; and proposed still to 
. pursue, a course flagrantly in opposition to 


, what they acknowledged to be his explicit 
; directions, claiming all the while to hold 
; him not only as their rightful exemplar and 
model, but as their Lord and Master. 

The language of Jesus respecting invest- 
ments is direct and emphatic, and he unmis- 
, takably meant what he said, namely, ‘‘Lay 

not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth.” And he immediately gives the rea- 
son for it; ‘‘for where your treasure is; there 
will your heart be also.” To the same 
elect is his other injunction—‘‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,” or, as the revised 
: version has it—‘*Be not anxious for the mor- 
| foW,’’ since it is this anxiety which prompts 
: the laying up of treasures on earth. 
! Inthis particular, the example of Jesus 

exactly corresponds to his teaching. He 
Praised poverty as more desirable than 

Wealth and chose to remain poor, saying 
| frankly that he owned no habitation. He 
, preached gratuitously, lived on the volun- 
tary gifts of his hearers and directed his 
disciples to live in the same way. More- 
over, his injunction to well-to-do persons 
Who proposed to become disciples was to 
Sell what they had and give to the poor and 
then to follow him in a course of continuous 
destitution. To all who had any superfluity 
fenjoined ‘‘Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
hot thou away,” 


he process of civilization goes directly 
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contrary to these instructions and to that ex- 
ample. The nations called Christian, in- 
cluding the portion of them making special 
claim to the Christian character, agree in 
taking a course habitually and systematically 
opposed both to the preaching and the ex- 
ample of him whom they call Lord and Mas- 
ter. They not only lay up treasures on 
earth for themselves and their children, but 
they hold it better to avoid indiscriminate 
giving to others. 

The Christians of whom I have been speak- 
ing are Protestants. But one very large de- 
partment of Christianity, the Roman Catho- 
licchurch, makes it a point to obey the in- 
junction of Jesus in the particular last men- 
tioned. That church not only teaches and 
practices the duty of giving to beggars in 
general, but it provides an enormous num- 
ber of mendicant friars, who are not only 
taught to live without productive labor and 
to live by begging from those who do labor, 
but who claim to be pre-eminently religious. 
In those countries, the common name fora 
monk is ‘‘a religious man,’’ for a nun, ‘‘a 
religious woman.’’ The consequence is that 
the countries professing that faith are 
thronged with professional beggars, making 
an enormous burden upon their industrial 
population, an enormouscheck upon national 
progress and an enormous nuisance to the 
travelers in those countries. 

Protestant civilization, taking warning 
from these evils, has entered upon and is 
effectively pursuing an opposite policy, 
namely, a systematic attempt to remove the 
causes of poverty, to compel the lazy vaga- 
bond to earn his living and to show the un- 
fortunate the way to self-support, giving 
help where itis needed. The good results 
of this policy so far plead strongly for its 
continuance and extension. 

Since there appears among our clergy and 
church-members such obvious and thorough 
discrepancy between their theory and prac- 
tice in regard to the teaching of Jesus, 
claiming him as Lord and Master while hab- 
itually violating his precepts both by omis- 
sion and commission, it seemsjustifiable and 
proper to review the situation and try to dis- 
cover whether it is the theory or practice of 
Christians that is in error. | 

Civilization has conclusively shown that 
the disuse of promiscuous almsgiving and 
the making of pecuniary provision for the 
necessities of the future are not only wise 
and right, but are essential ingredients of 
national and individual welfare; and this 
demonstration has been socomplete that the 
Christians who form a part of this civiliza- 
tion have felt constrained to agree with it 
and co-operate in it, even while their creeds 
bind them to believe and practice in the op- 
posite direction. 

Unless the experience of civilization had 
thoroughly proved the soundness of its doc- 
trine that each man should make pecuniary 
provision for the necessities of the future, 
surely Christians and the official teachers of 
Christianity would not have adopted it in 
obvious contrariety to their own church- 
doctrine. That they have done so seems to 
show that course to be the right one. It 
remains to inquire whether the precepts in 
question were designed for the present time. 

Three of the four evangelists agree in rep- 
resenting that Jesus expected, and an- 
nounced to his disciples, a coming of the 
kingdom of heaven and a final settlement of 
human affairs at some period within the life- 
time of the then existing generation. If 
those narratives are correct, if they repre- 
sent the real expectation and declaration of 
Jesus, his precepts must have been intended 
only for the few years which were to inter- 
vene before the final judgment and separa- 
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tion between the righteous and the wicked. 

Let us look for a moment at some further 
particulars of the contrast between what 
Jesus taught and what is now believed and 
practised as right and best by the repre- 
sentatives both of civilization and Chris- 


tianity, 


Fle enjoined submission to unjust com- 
pulsion by individuals and to oppression by 
tyrannical governments. We resist such 
violence individually. and maintain a system 
of official resistance to it. He enjoined 
meekness. We rejoice in independence, 
public spirit, vindication of our rights, tri- 
umph over our opponents. He said, ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers.’”’ We disregard peace, 
and make enormous and expensive prepara- 
tions for war, even beginning this prepara- 
tion by the formation of Boys’ Brigades. He 
made no special protest against the system 
of slavery or of governmental tyranny then 
prevailing. We have abolished slavery and 
maintained our right to dethrone tyrants and 
establish and exercise a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

If now we keep in view the fact that Jesus 
expected and pear aeetly announced the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven and a final 
consummation of this world’s affairs within 
the lifetime of those to whom he spoke, it 
will plainly appear that his injunctions were 
appropriate to that period, and could have 
been intended for no subsequent one. Until 
he should appear with the angels in the 
clouds to execute judgment, the chief and 
great business of himself and his disciples 
was to proclaim the speedy coming of the 
kingdom, and the duty of preparing for it by 
repentance and reformation. In that short 
time, what could those few disciples do bet- 
ter than look“forward to the fulfilment of 
that promise, patiently accepting, mean- 
while, the ill treatment of unbelievers, shar- 
ing their goods with the destitute, forgiving 
injuries, showing meekness and patience, 
and offering service to others instead of ex- 
acting it from them? 

Some of the precepts of Jesus are not only 
of universal application, suitable to all times 
and to every state of society, but are of such 
excellence as to place him in the highest 
rank of seers, prophets and teachers. His 
doctrines of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, taught with an empha- 
sis and impressiveness and a clearness of 
illustration never before equaled, make the 
best foundation for true religion; and his 
parable of the Prodigal Son teaches an im- 
portant truth as yet unrecognized by the 
Christian clergy and churches, namely, that 
no mediator is necessary to introduce His 
children to their Father, but that God, who 
loves them, is always accessible to each one 
of them. 

On the other hand,'some of the teachings 
of Jesus are decidedly at variance with the 
real belief (as shown by the practice) of 
Christians as well as others. His injunc- 
tions of poverty of spirit instead of self-re- 
specting independence, of patient submis- 
sion to unjust compulsion, whether by a 
governor or a footpad, instead of standing 
in defence of obvious rights, either of one’s 
self or others, of giving to all who ask, in- 
stead of using prudential means to discour- 
age beggary and abolish poverty, of neglect- 
ing provision for the future, instead of 
applying forethought and industry to the 
making of such provision, these injunctions, 
I say, however appropriate for a few dis- 
ciples during a few years, are not only con- 
tradicted by the intelligence of the present 
age, but, if they had governed the practice 
of Christians from that time to this, would 
have arrested civilization and established 
the triumph of despotism. It seems reason. 
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able to believe, then, that the injunctions in 
question, having been made in view of the 
soon coming kingdom of heaven, were 
not spoken for later times, and so leave the 
present generation free to think and actin 
accordance with what now seem the dictates 
of wisdom and duty. 

Is it not time to discriminate in regard 
both to the teaching and the example of 
Jesus? Since we do not imitate him in 
avoidance of marriage, nor in non-resistance 
to injurious treatment, nor in patient sub- 
mission to unjust compulsion, nor in such 
avoidance of accumulation of wealth as 
would stop all great commercial, agricultural, 
manufacturing, mining, printing and pub. 
lishing enterprises, why do we call him 
Lord and Master, and pretend imitation of 
him to be a duty binding upon us? Why do 
we seem, by-silence, to admit the clerical 
assumption that a// the teaching of Jesus is 
sound instruction, and that a// that is re- 
corded of him makes a perfect example for 
us to follow? Why do we not frankly recog- 
nize the fact that these peculiarities of the 
life and teaching of Jesus were due to his 
erroneous expectation of the near approach 
of the kingdom of heaven? We see that, 
through confidence iin that expectation, 
Paul led the Christian church astray for 
many years, and that, ever since his time, 
people have been watching for the coming 
of that final judgment, Is it not time, I 
ask again, to see and admit the influence of 
that expectation upon the life and the 
teaching of Jesus? 

——____—> 0 


A Familiar Friend’s Word From 
England. 


August is not the best month in which to 
visit London. At least so I am told by 
Londoners. The regret manifested by 
them at my misfortune was, however, 
hardly appreciated by me. True, the 
Queen and all her satellites were gone and 
the streets were noticeably empty of fine 
equipages and elegant liveries. Neverthe- 
less I managed to enjoy myself, not having 
counted on their society or presence to give 
flavor to my visit. London is greatly given 
to the vacation idea, a good one I,am sure, 
but with all the world out of town, I had 
still left me a great world of enjoyment. 
Temple Gardens had not taken a vacation. 
They bloomed for me in their secluded 
beauty, haunted by the gentle ghost of 
Charles Lamb. Charter House, too, was at 
home, with the aroma of Thackeray and 
Colonel Newcomb still lingering about its 
historic architecture. Smithfield and New- 
gate brought less cheerful scenes to memory, 
but brought instead the spirit of thanksgiv- 
ing that scenes like theirs are gone forever. 

Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s gave 
me my first impression of ‘‘Cathedral awe”; 
Kensington Museum opened wide her treas- 
ure-house and snowed me more riches than 
[I knew how to appreciate; the National 
Gallery brought me face to face with Land- 
seer, Constable, Turner and Gainesborough, 
henceforth alive in color, whereas until now 
they had been familiar in black and white 
copies only. Jn the British Museum my 
curiosity was gratified by a view of the Elgin 
marbles, the Rosetta stone and the Port- 
land vase. What need had I to bewail va- 
cation time? A thousand lesser or more 
commonplace sights were added to these 
better-known ones, so that my six weeks in 
London was all too short, 

Riding on the tops of omnibuses is some- 
thing one never tires of. Greatly to my sur- 
prise I found our distant cousin, John Bull, 
most affable. As soon as he discovered a 
stranger at his side he made haste to point 
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out all the notable buildings we were 
passing or other interesting and historical 
spots. Whatever transformation he may 
undergo away from home, on his own island 
he is most hospitable and cordial. The 
crowning glory of London’s kindliness and 
helpfulness, however, is her police. Their 
reputation has gone abroad and nothing too 
generous can be said of them. It is a pleas- 
ure, almost, to get one’s self lost in London 
labyrinths, just to experience the comfort 
of walking up to one of these friendly and 
fatherly individuals for protection. ‘‘] am 
lost’ is too familiar a statement to bring 
more than an answering ‘‘yes”’ with the ris- 
ing inflection. Probably he hears the same 
statement every five minutes, and youare at 
once set onthe right path rejoicing. 


A friend having found herself down-town 
with insufficient money was overheard in 
consultation with her companion as to ways 
and means. The ubiquitous policeman sus. 
pected the trouble and offered to lend them 
a crown. ‘They accepted his evidence of con- 
fidence to the extent of a shilling only. 

But however much there is leftin August to 
interest and entertain the stranger, it really 
has some disadvantages. August being the 
month when the London world, fashionable 
and otherwise, leave town fora longer or 
shorter time, it is in consequence taken ad- 
vantage of by many institutions as the best 
period for renovation. This naturally in- 
terferes with some sightseeing, Many pic- 
ture galleries wereclosed and frequently we 
were turned back from entering churches we 
wished to see because the renovators had 
taken possession and the space was dirty 
and dangerous with scaffolding. The mu- 
nicipality,too, takes August for house-clean- 
ing and the lamp-posts and pillar (letter) 
boxes were bright with fresh paint. Even 
Toynbee Hallsent its reluctant regrets to 
our request for admission, for the prevailing 
reason. 


I was more fortunate however in seeing 
the Peoples’ Palace and the Women’s Uni- 
versity Settlement, also in East London. 
This latter institution, although near so 
much misery, has in spite of it all succeeded 
in locating itself in a refreshing bit of green- 
ness known as Nelson Square, Here the 
workers spend their rest hours, for, unlike 
ourown Hull House, its theory is that the 
‘‘Home” is to be a genuine resting spot and 
consequently to be kept free from the labors 
and perplexities of the day. Their mis- 
sionary labors are therefore performed at 
other points. Classes are taught in conven- 
ient halls and buildings outside; but a large 
portion of their work consists in house-to- 
house visiting, where sick children aie 
looked after, and discouraged and ignorant 
mothers are cheered and enlightened. The 
spirit of the enterprise seems admirable, 
their aim being to cultivate self-reliance, 
It was my good fortune to be permitted to 
visit some of the worst districts of East 
London—not far from Black Friars’ Road— 
under the escort of a glorious specimen of 
warm-heartedness and cool-headedness, an 
American school-girl spending her vacation 
in this self-imposed work. Close packing 
of human beings and filth were everywhere 
and yet I know we could not have reached 
the limits of misery, for we saw no inhab- 
ited cellars and every family we visited had 
atleast one room to itself. How anything 
but crime and degradation can result from 
such surroundings I cannot understand, 
and yet we did see efforts made that betrayed 
refreshing evidence of self-respect. I had 
reason to remember a sermon story of our 
pastor’s about the negrosister who prayed 
that weall might begin by keeping our own 
door steps clean; for, did I not see this very 
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thing illustrated most pathetically jp the 
brave attempts of two or three aspiring Souls 
who,in this what seemed to be hopeless ftp, 
had scoured to a snowy whiteness their ow, 
tiny door-steps? In a narrow court [| say 
as a great rarity a row of houses with dog,. 
yards at least ten feet square. One yar 
bloomed in real beauty and several other. 
had made feeble attempts at imitation. A 
bright faced woman with a rich brogue 
claimed our admiration for her garden, cop. 
sisting of onepotato plant. The most touch. 
ing experience of the day was the genuine 
interest manifested inthem, notas cases byt 
as individuals, by this young girl whose 
whole knowledge of life until this summery 
had been among the roses and lilies, she). 
tered and protected from all hardships, | 
admit with shame to a feeling of repugnance 
at sight of her hand-shaking with these foy. 
lorn objects and her tender caresses of the 
pitifully loathsome and afflicted little ones. 
It is gratifying to an American to know that 
the beautiful fruits of character in this gir! 
have been developed under the fostering 
care of Mary B. Willard in her Berlin schoo] 
for the past two years. 


But East London is not all dark and dis. 
couraging. Let metell you of the brightest 
spotin my pilgrimage. To that wonder. 
ful embodiment of common sense as applied 
to the problems of poverty, Miss Octavia 
Hill, are to be credited the comfortable 
homes, not a few, standing as examples of 
what may be done at financial profit by 
those willing to make the experiment. Good 
care and prompt payment ofa most reason- 
able rent are demanded. Soin manyneigh- 
borhoods these comfortable homes stand to 
lure families to greater thrift and greater 
comfort, Many years agolI had read of Miss 
Hill’s great success in this direction and 
when I found myself by most happy acci- 
dent face to face with this wonderful woman, 
a simple, quiet,every-day looking body, and 
actually permitted to take her hand and 
have her address me in a few words, I felt 
that the crowning delightof my visit to Lon. 
don had come. 

I must forego recounting many more inter. 
esting experiences, but I cannot omit a visit 
to Mrs. Willard in Reigate, where I had the 
pleasure of a glimpse of Frances Willard, 
and through her the much coveted oppor- 
tunity of a thorough view of ‘‘The Priory,” 
the home of Lady Henry Somerset. Histor. 
ically rich in Magna Charta associations, 
later the home of Catherine Howard and 
John Evelyn, its latest honors are its best, 
for it now is a busy hive of brave and conse- 
crated woinen working for mankind. 


Let me tell you, in connection with this 
lady’s name, of a bit of English law which | 
have learned to my great disgust. Among 
her other possessions in Reigate is a house 
long rented for a public house or sa/oon. 
Being a consistent temperance woman, this 
fact has been a grief to Lady Somerset, and 
she was looking forward with pleasure t0 
the expiration of the lease, having declared 
her intention of not permitting its renewal. 
The trustees of this estate, which is hers for 
life only, have forbidden her to cancel the 
lease on the plea that she has no right to do 
anything to the property which will decrease 
its financial value to her heir. 

All England, London included, pays strict 
observance to Sunday quiet, but London's 
most amiable towards cranks of every com 
plexion and temper. All day Sunday or 
can see crowds of listeners in Hyde Pat*; 
choosing whatever doctrine suits them best. 
The socialist, the working-man, a Russia? 
malcontent, the advocate of a strict interpre 
tation of the Bible, a few feet away 4 mg 
ber of the secular union, may each oF all 
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d, according to one’s taste. There 
pe 5 n0 limit to freedom of speech. 
se hoped-for pleasure in hearing Stopford 
Brooke has been denied me. His church is 
-losed and he is absent in Italy for his 


health. 1 am told also that it is not likely 
. will ever be well enough to preach 
again. One Sunday I enjoyed the service 


and the quaint costumes at the Foundling’s 
Hospital Chapel, having meanwhilea glimpse 
of Doctor Barrow’s smiling face.Another Sun- 
day morning I spent at Westminster, another 
at St. Paul’s, and, best of all, heard asermon 
fom Canon Wilberforce at St. John’s. Still 
another Sunday was given to home longings, 
and I found my way to Hampstead and 
heard the familiar voice of Brooke Herford. 
After being seated in this pretty church and 
having familiarized myself with my sur- 
roundings, I discovered six Unitarians from 
Chicago and vicinity, sitting directly in 
front of me, Rev. J. IT. Sunderland and 
his entire family being of the number, This 
having been my Only opportunity to hear a 
liberal sermon for more than a year, I was in 
good condition to appreciate it. In my 
year's absence I have learned one thing for 
certain—one cannot get away from home, 
no matter how far he may roam. Last win- 
ter in Berlin did I not have to stand guard 
over the faith? In Switzerland did I not 
welcome with delight a member of Unity 
Church, St. Louis? In Paris was not All 
Souls present in the persons of Doctor and 
Mrs. Wood and Doctor Alice Ewing? Here 
in London it became a serious problem 
whether I should spend all my time striving 
to see familiar home friends or neglect them 
tosee London, Down in Oxford a few days 
ago, 1 had the pleasant fortune to meet a 
friend of Unity who up to that time had 
been to mea name only—Miuiss Lily Long, 
of St. Paul. 

Most of the home friends have sailed back 
again before this to take up the various bur- 
dens and duties of life. ButI still linger in 
dreamy, blissful quiet, resting beside the sea 
at Bournemouth, where sun and sea breezes 
are bringing health and strength to many 
tired souls. As usual, I am enjoying a rest 
I have not earned and do not need, but I 
will not quarrel with a kind fate which has 
located me here for the present. Rather I 
will take the gifts of the gods cheerfully and 
perhaps some way may be found whereby I 
can pass them on to those who both need 
and deserve them. 

Hoping all good things for Unity, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


———————_—>-_ -0 ~<a 


Anti-Liquor Laws. 


The enforcement of the New York excise 
laws, through the efforts of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, has given unusual prominence to 
the liquor question. So long asthe attack 
upon the sale of intoxicants is directed by 
Persons of the gentler sex, men shrug their 
Shoulders and smile; but when officials, 
sworn to execute the laws, proceed vigor- 
ously to discharge their duties with respect 
to legislative enactments against the traffic 
im alcoholic drinks, there is a universal 
shudder and a voice of general reprobation. 
Republicans bewail the conduct of Mr. 

COsevelt because, forsooth, it may cost 
their Party votes. Democrats accuse him of 
Violating a cardinal principle of their faith— 
the principle of personal liberty. Dema- 
= of both parties shriek out that he is 
we ae to enslave the masses—through en- 
talke , sobriety, The patriotic American 
an eelingly of the flag, and opines that 
" annual inspection of its folds is all that 

needed to make the people of this com- 
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monwealth decent and self-respecting, and 
that prohibitory statutes are an insult to our 
manhood. All sorts and conditions of men 
are finding fault with Roosevelt. We have 
no desire to fight his battle; but we feel con- 
strained to point out the error of one of the 
arguments most frequently employed against 
the enactment of anti-liquor laws—the argu- 
ment that continental Europe, through its 
superior sobriety, demonstrates the futility 
and needlessness of such legislation. 

In the first place, it is fallacious to reason 
that, because Europe is sober and America 
drunken, there is no virtue in prohibitory 
statutes. ‘The comparison amounts to noth- 
ing unless it can be shown that the conditions 
in the two continents are similar in all ma- 
terial respects save that of law. In the 
second place, one of the premises of the 
argument is fatally weakened by the fact 
that France, justly celebrated in former 
days for the sobriety of its people, is at pre- 
sent rapidly gaining notoriety as a commu- 
nity of drunkards. The vaunted temper- 
ance of continental Europe maysoon become 
altogether a myth. 

There are many points of difference be- 
tween Europe and America that must be 
taken into our reckoning when we attempt 
to solve this problem. Some of these we 
shall mention. The Europeans who are 
distinguished for their freedom from alcoho- 
lic excesses are, or were during the temper- 
ate period of their histories, consumers of 
beer or wine, while the majority of Ameri- 
cans who are addicted to drunkenness are 
habitual and exclusive drinkers of whisky. 
The New Englanders of colonial days were 
steady tipplers of rum, and were drunken 
despite their godliness and many virtues. 
The French with all their levity and loose- 
ness were sober because they poured liba- 
tions to Bacchus and not to Ceres. Thomas 
Jefferson (Memoirs, vol. iv, p. 320) re- 
marked, ‘‘It is an error to view the tax on 
wine as merely a tax on the rich. It isa 
prohibition of its use to the middle class of 
our citizens, and a condemnation of them to 
the poison of whisky, which is desolating 
their homes. No nation is drunken where 
wine is cheap, and none sober where the 
dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
as the common beverage, It is, in truth, the 
only antidote to the bane of whisky. Fix 
but the duty at the rate of other merchan- 
dise, and wecan drink wine here as cheap 
as we do grog, and who will not prefer it? 
Its extended use will carry health and com- 
fort to a much enlarged circle; everyone in 
easy circumstances will prefer it to the 
poison to which they are now driven by 
their government, and the treasury itself will 
find that a penny -apiece from a dozen is 
more than a groat from a single one.”’ 

Other facts that must be borne in mind 
when the attempt is made to measure our 
institutions by the European standard, are 
that Americans of the middle and lower 
levels of society have more money to spend 
than their trans-Atlantic brethren, and that 
that they are less frugal and thrifty. Nor 
may it be forgotten that our political and 
social systems and the freedom of speech 
that here prevails, promote gatherings at 
clubs, corner groceries and saloons, and 
thereby give encouragement to the liquor 
habit. The rapid accumulation of wealth in 
this country, and the speculative character 
of many of our enterprises are factors in the 
equation that must be duly regarded. The 
conditions that exist in Europe differ so 
widely from those that obtain in America 
that the experience of the onecontinent can- 
not be safely accepted as.the guide to legis- 
lation in the other, 

A writer in Le Havre, May 29, 1895, says: 
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‘‘Alcoholism is the great misfortune of the 
present day, and if the evil is not corrected, 
France—the country of sunshine, of good 
wine and great gayety—will be changed in- 
to a nation of brutes by this ignoble vice, 
The peril is evident, and it is high time to 
check it. I know that the infamous vice is 
not peculiar to our country, but I see that 
its ravages are greater here than else- 
where.” 

The farmers of France are permitted by 
law to manufacture their own grapes, apples, 
prunes, pears, peaches and other fruits in- 
to brandy, without paying tax. Small port- 
able stills are used for this purpose, and the 
process of distillation is crude and imper- 
fect. The resulting liquor is necessarily of 
inferior quality and injurious to health, The 
boutlicur de cru is also at liberty to convert 
the crops of his neighbors. At first the 
quantity of brandy thus manufactured by 
each farmer was limited to the-amount re- 
quired for family consumption, but at pres- 
ent there is no restriction upon production. 
In 1874 there were 300,000 of these distillers 
in France; in 1894 they numbered more 
than 900,000. The product of their stills is 
sold at a very low price and is rapidly sup- 
planting wine as the drink of the common 
people. The law which gave the opportun- 
ity for the creation of this pernicious indus- 
try, has had the effect to destroy the char- 
acter of France for sobriety, and to make 
drunkenness the prevailing habit among her 
middle and lower classes. This habit has 
assumed such proportions that, in the words 
of Senator Maurice Laporte Bisquet, ‘‘the 
country stands in the presence of a very ser- 
ious danger,” France has ceased to be an 
example of a temperate nation; and the 
French law affords a striking illustration of 
the influence of legislation upon the sobriety 
of a people. 

Since the opening of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, South Africa, great quantities of a 
spirit, known by the graphic name of ‘‘Nig- 
ger-killer’’ have been supplied to the Zulus. 
It acts in some cases as a direct poison, and 
one night of hard drinking will often suffice 
to kill the stoutest native. The increase of 
crime in the mining districts since its intro- 
duction has been marked, and expert opin- 
ion appears to be unanimous as to its cause, 
The demand for this liquor has destroyed 
the demand for other goods. In Basutoland, 
where, 1n consequence of geographical posi- 
tion and the absence of a white population, 
it has been found possible to enforce a law 
of absolute prohibition, the natives have 
learned to furnish their huts after the fashion 
of European laborers, and have adopted the 
use of crockery, cotton fabrics and agricul- 
tural implements. In no native territory to 
which liquor is freely admitted does such a 
condition present itself. The population of 
Basutoland in 1891 was reckoned at 218,000, 
and its import and export trade, represent- 
ing an exclusively native movement in pro- 
duction and demand, was then variously 
estimated at from £350,000 to £380,000. 
The importance of the liquor question in 
affairs of commerce is indicated by these 
examples. 

Without intending to provoke a discussion 
of the ethics, expediency, etc., of anti-liquor 
laws, we shall direct the attention of our 
readers to a few facts that favor the wisdom 
of the advocates of temperance. Firstly, 
there is no merit in the oft-repeated sugges- 
tion that alcohol is a necessity to the poor 
man,in that it pieces out his rations. The 
essential elements of food are most abun- 
dant in the cheapest meats and vegetables, 

and a nutritious and ample diet is within 
the means of every working man and woman 
who can spare money for drink. Secondly, 
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as advocated by men of sense and discern- 
ment, the closing of saloons on Sunday isa 
rational attempt to promote the public wel- 
fare, and has nothing to do with morals or 
religion. On Sunday men yield most easily 
to the temptations of liquor, because they 
are then idle and are seeking relaxation 
from their labors. Thirdly, the more money 
a man spends for liquor, the less he has to 
spend for food, clothing and fuel. The 
liquor habit impairs the capital of a com- 
munity, and consequently reduces wages. 
It diminishes the efficiency of labor and 
thereby tends to increase its cost. It 
augments taxes, fosters pauperism, incites to 
crime and breeds disease; thus adding to the 
burdens of society, Viewed from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it isa bitter foe to gen- 
eral prosperity and progress. The merchant 
would find it greatly to his ultimate advan- 
tage to encourage the efforts of the ‘‘temper- 
ance crank’’, even though they should result 
in a sacrifice of a fraction of his own ‘‘per- 
sonal liberty” and a surrender of a portion 
of his ‘‘manhood,’—Levi A. ELIEL in Zhe 
Reform Advocate. 


ei 


Thanatopsis. 


A paper read before the Young Ladies’ Aid Society, at 
Sinai Temple, October 2, 1895, by EDA E. HOLZHEIMER, 


‘‘Thanatopsis,” written by Bryant in his 
eighteenth year, 1s as its name suggestsa 
discourse on Death. That the poetic fires 
in which the work was fashioned were kind- 
led at the altars of the Greeks is evidenced 
not only by the title which it bears—derived 
from the words Thanatos and Ops—but al- 
so, and more conclusively by the simplicity 
and frankness which pervade it, by its free- 
dom from dogmatic tendency and by the 
classic serenity and beauty of itsstyle. Its 
youthful author armed himself from the 
arsenals of ancient thought and rhetoric 
against the vices of his time, and thus 
equipped overcame on the one hand New 
England narrowness, and on the other, the 
license and extravagance of continental 
Europe. The calm and dignified utterances 
that mark the poem can claim closer kin- 
ship to the writings of Sophocles and Plato, 
than to those of Bryant’s countrymen and 
cotemporaries. 

Thanatopsis is an utterance of the Uni- 
verse—the voice of “Earth and her waters, 
and the depths of air’’ sounding consolatory 
message to the mortal troubled with the 
fear of death. It is the word of nature 
touching the ‘‘last bitter hour,’’ spoken 
‘with a mild and _ healing sympathy, 
that steals away the sharpness of our 
darker musings, ere we are aware.”’ As 
viewed by this wise counsellor Death is 
neither an evil to be overcome through 
faith, asin Pope’s ‘‘Dying Christian,” nor 
a dream-disturbed sleep, as Hamlet fears it 
may be; nor is it invested with any of the 
hopes or terrors with which, as with a mist, 
the various religious and philosophies have 
surrounded the grave. With deeper insight 
and broader knowledge than is possessed 
by man, nature perceives in the close of 
lifeand the events that follow it naught but 
the resolution of the body into its elements, 
its return to earth, whence it arose, 


Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where they pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
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To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mold.” 


That the poet has rightly interpreted the 
language of nature cannot reasonably be 
denied. His imaginings did not dim his 
perception of the truth, and the lessons of 
death that the verses bear are in perfect ac- 
cord with the teachings of science. Whether 
viewed in little, through the microscope, or 
inher broadest aspects in forest, mountain- 
range and ocean, nature is unvarying in her 
attitude toward this problem; and the truth 
that she ever impresses upon our minds is, 
that death is naught but the cessation of 
vital force, the beginning of decay. Other 
poets may tell us of the promise of a resur- 
rection that the spring-tide bears, may sing 
of immortality proclaimed by starry firma- 
ment and tune their lyres to strains of faith 
and hope; but their utterances are not 
nature’s voicings—rather the expressions 
of their own aspirations and yearnings. It 
is not so with the poet of Thanatopsis. — 

Bryant’s fidelity in recording and trans- 
mitting to us this word discloses the artis- 
tic defects of his being and the shortcom- 
ings of his genius. Phonographic or photo- 
graphic poetry is not poetry of the highest 
order. A Beethoven would be moved by 
Waterloo to thoughts that could not find 
expression through the snareor kettle drum, 
although these instruments might perfectly 
imitate the rattle of the musket and the 
roar of cannon. ‘The woods are not peo- 
pled by nymphs, as in the pictures of Claude 
Lorraine; the air never throbs with light 
and color as in Turner’s visions; but the 
genius of these painters is made manifest to 
us through that part of themselves which 
is revealed in their creations, rather than 
through that part of nature which they so 
masterfully reproduce. 

The lack of spontaneity in Bryant’s verse 
ranks him beneath the greatest poets. There 
is no up-welling of imagery, no bountiful 
outpouring of thought, following the inti- 
mate contact with nature. He stands apart, 
as it were, with note-book im hand, observ- 
ant and alert, but unmoved. In the same 
year that Thanatopsis was conceived, an 
English poet, Bryant’s senior by two years, 
wrote ‘‘Queen Mab.”’ The work is styled 
by its author a philosophical poem, and the 
opening stanzas have Death for their theme, 
But how different the spirit that pervades 
the composition! In the light that streams 
from Shelley’s verse the muse of Thana- 
topsis appears phlegmatic and cold. Let us 
turn our vision towards this sun of true 
poesy. 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother sleep! 

One pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lurid blue; 

The other, rosy as the morn 
When throned on ocean’s wave 

It blushes o’er the world: 

Yet both so passing wonderful! 


Hath then the gloomer Power 

Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres 
Seized on her stainless soul? 

Must then that peerless form 

Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, those azure veins 
Which steal like streams along a field of snow, 
That lovely outline, which is fair 

As breathing marble, perish? 

Must putrefaction’s breath 

Leave nothing of this heavenly sight 

But loathesomeness and ruin? 

Spare nothing but a gloomy theme 

On which the lightest heart might moralize? 


The language in which bryant has con- 
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veyed the message of consolation jg $0 
Stately and beautiful, that in our admiration 
of the vehicle, we are apt to Overlook the 
rather pitiful character of the lading. Qn, 
who fears death will derive slight Comfort 
from the fact that it is common to all map. 
kind, and that not even the greatest o; the 
wisest can escape it. Science might have 
supplemented the argument by showing the 
usefulness of death to the species and the 
general misery that would ensue were map 
endowed with immortality. Philosophy 
might have pointed to the noble endings 
of exemplary lives and might have specy. 
lated eloquently upon the true value of ex. 
istence, not to mention the inestimable 
benefits of dying, as discovered by the afore. 
said science. Keligion might have warned 
us to regard this life as a period of proba. 
tion and to hail its close as a state of never. 
ending bliss. But Nature tells us merely 
that death is common and inevitable, and 
therefore we should adjust ourselves to jt 
as it were. Perhaps the poet was wise to 
confine himself to nature’s simple utter. 
ances and to disregard the voices of Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. At any rate he 
Stands upon certain ground, and cannot 
be assailed on account of an erroneous 
opinion. Whatever may be our estimate of 
the value of nature’s teachings in this re. 
gard, we cannot be too grateful to Bryant 
for giving to the language the following 
lines, descriptive of our final resting place: 


The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun--the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the solemn tomb of man. 


Nor can we withhold our admiration from 
the final verses of the poem, with which | 
shall conclude. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


a 


“THE idea of hatching eggs by electricity may appear 
somewhat far-fetched, but electric incubation is not only 
being carried onin Germany, but is growing up into alarge 
industry,’’ says Lightning, London. ‘‘A Strasburg electri- 
cian, who has been experimenting for three years, has 
found that with the electrical incubator go chickens can 
ordinarily be counted on out of every 100 eggs dealt 
with.’’ 


BisHop Wuipp.x, of Minnesota, says that the Dakota 
Indians once held a war dance near a mission house. He 
went to Wabasha, the chief, and said: ‘¢‘Wabasha, you 
asked me for a missionary and teacher. I gave them to 
you. I visit you, and the first sight is this brutal scalp 
dance. I knew the Chippewa whom your young 
men have murdered. His wife is crying for her husband; 
his children are asking for their father. Wabasha, the 
Great Spirit hears his children cry. He is angry. eee 
day he will ask Wabasha, ‘Whereis your red brother? 
The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth and 
said: ‘*‘White man go to war with his own brother in the 
same country; kill more men than Wabasha can count : 
all his life. Great Spirit smiles; says, ‘;00d white man: 
He has my book. I love him very much. I have 4 § 
place for him by-and-by.’ The Indian is a wild man. 
He has no Great Spirit book, He kills one man, has 4 
scalp dance. Great Spirit is mad and says, 
I put him ina bad place by-and-by.’ Wabas 
believe it.”’ 


ha den 


‘Bad Indian! 
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The Word of the Spirit, 


Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
‘ strength » be not afraid ,”? 


the Messianic Idea Among the Jews. 


Paper read at the Woman’s Conference, Atlanta Expo- 


sition, October 9, 1595. 
BY MISS CLARA BLOCK. 


In the rough marble lies an angel’s form. 
Out of the real emerges the ideal. Out of 
the present, Isaiah looked with eyes intent 
upon the future; looked down all the avenues 
of life, down roads hot and dusty, down 
others not often pleasant with tempered sun- 
shine or with grateful shade, and he saw 
they had a common goal: ‘‘the green helds”’ 
and ‘‘still waters.’”’ The green fields and 
still waters, by whose side ‘‘men shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares and their 
spears into pruning knives. Then nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, and 
they shall not learn any more war. For the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.’’ And this 
shall be the world’s golden age, the age 
when justice, love and mercy shall prevail. 
And to illustrate this abstract futurein terms 
of the concrete past, Isaiah sketched in the 
memory of David’s happy reign, David the 
type of the just, the true, the triumphant 
monarch. As a consequence, Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy received a two-fold interpretation; in 
Israel’s time of prosperity, this prophecy 
embraced the world, but under the pressure 
of adversity, the Jews saw in it the promise 
of their own temporal salvation only. And 
so it was, when exiled I[srael sat weeping by 
the waters of Babylon. Then the hope was 
special and was fixed upon the coming ofa 
leader, strong to command, brave to fight 
and win, swift to bring Israel home, a polit- 
ical leader, who like David would sit upon 
the throne, dispensing justice, teaching the 
truths of religion to all men; a heroin the 
fight for political freedom, a Jewish Gari- 
baldi, a Palestinian George Washington. 
Their king, their Messiah should be God- 
like in his qualities, not divine in origin. 
The word Messiah is derived from the He- 
brew ‘‘Mashach,”’ meaning literally anointed, 
aS were all priests, as were Saul and David 
and Israel’s later kings. Their anointed one 
should break the foreign yoke from off 
Israel’s shoulders, not carry upon his own 
the burden of the world’s sin. For the idea 
of vicarious atonement is absolutely foreign 
to Hebrew thought, as is the doctrine of 
original sin and that of the fall of man. 

The Jews returned from their exile, with 
the messianic hope unfulfilled; but the hope 
lived on, sometimes bright in color, dimmer 
again; but the idea remained essentially the 
Same, in prosperity the hope of a messianic 
ime, forgotten in troublous times in the 
hope of a personal Messiah. And under 
Syria’s rule he was ardently longed for. But 
the fierce Maccabeean war for independence 
was followed by freedom and peace;a peace so 
blessed after the long unrest and strife, that 
the hope for a Messiah, a political leader 
sprung from the house of David, took a 
secondary place in their wishes, and the 
hope for a messianic time assumed the pri- 
Mary place in their formulated prayers, and 
stew to be a doctrinal part of our religion. 
Yet a little Span of time, and Rome’s creed 
of conquest fixed Judea’s destiny and once 
More arose a passionate prayer for a Messiah. 
~ Rome drew nearer and her legions 
a up Ominously before Judea’s despair- 

8 yes. And she sent up a cry of wild ap- 
th acall to the divine messenger to hasten, 
of Ome speedily and establish his kingdom 

faven on earth. And when Jesus of 
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Nazareth answered that call, as others had 
done before him, there were those who be- 
lieved the deliverer had come. His follow- 
ing was small and he passed away. But 
under the magic touch of Paul’s genius,there 
sprung up amid the tottering temples of the 
heathen gods, Christianity’s stately edifice 
standing firm on the eternal foundation of 
Hebrew thought. And the secret of Paul’s 
genius was compromise. If at this time 


Judaism had stood at the cross-roads and 


had gathered to herself all that were wan- 
dering away from Paganism, which was not 
feeding their souls, and from Greek philoso- 
phy, which brought no comfort, she might 
have gathered about her knees the children 
of the world. But she has always been too 
proud to seek, andwhen she has been sought 
her stern words were, ‘‘If you would come to 
me, it must be ‘all in all or not at all.’”’ 
There could be no compromise. 


Soon another Messiah arose and his fate 
was that of Jesus of Nazareth. Israel’s misery 
grew apace, no deliverer came, the people 
arose in arms, a short struggle, and Titus 
and the Roman legions finished forever 
Israel’s history as a nation. | 

Sixty years went by and there was once 
more a last bright flash of the flame before 
the light went out, when Bar Kochba, 
purest patriot and hero, aglow with love for 
his people,met Rome’s ablest generals in the 
field and never left it, unless as victor. He 
was hailed by many as a Messiah, by the 
great Rabbi Akiba among others, but his 
struggle proved vain. And with him almost 
ceased the hope that through a Messiah 
Judea’s national independence would be re- 
stored. The oppressions of the Middle Ages 
served to revive the hope, and in proportion 
as persecution was severe, so-strong was the 
hope. At every Passover feast the Jews 
offered up the prayer, that the next year 
might again find them in Jerusalem. But 
with the growth of religious liberty, with the 
granting of citizenship and equal rights to 
Jews, the wish to return to Palestine died 
away. It has been said that ideas, like men, 
are mortal, and so the idea of the coming of 
a personal Messiah has spent its life and 
perished, but the hope of a messianic time 
lives;—z¢ zs tmmortal, 


Today we watch for no Messiah to mar- 
shal his hosts, to lead us back to Palestine. 
We love each star and stripe of Old Glory, 
and for us, Columbia is the happy land. 
Through all the world, Liberty is nurse to 
Patriotism, let her cradle song be Marsel- 
laise or Wacht am Rhein or what it will. And 
yet though scattered among the peoples of 
six continents, though we are no longer a 
nation, we still hold dear the ancient hope 
of our people. Ever and anon, we strain our 
eyes through the blackness of midnight and 
the darkness preceding the dawn for the 
earliest light of the sun that shall rise on 
the Golden Age. Unlike Greece, with her 
mournful backward glance, not like Rome, 
with sad eyes fixed ona dissolving view of 
her happy days ‘‘when truth and right pre- 
vailed, though not enforced by law;” but for- 
ward, onward, to the future Israel looks, for 
days of which his most glorious past was 
but a merest foretaste. We are indeed, 
looking for a messianic time, and when 
we see men, in the name of Charity and 
Love, grant freely what now cold Justice 
cannot even wrench from out of close 
clenched hands, we shall know that the day 
of days has come. We look for no other 
sign. And not in idleness do we sit and 
wait his coming, but with hurrying feet and 
deeds of kindness and of love we go to 
meet it. In the meantime, in demonstrat- 
ing our reverence for God the Father and 
our love for man, the brother, we have 
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never found it necessary to employ the 
thumb-screw, the rack, the fagot, the sword 
nor the ax,—to assist in the object lesson. 
That method is knownamong geometricians 
from Euclid up, as Reductio ad absurdum. 
The Jews do not employ it. The Church of 
Christ, divided in much else, and many 
times subdivided, joined hearts and hands,-~ - 
at least in persecution of the race from 
which their Mastersprung. How strangely 
inconsistent! And yet again,—how more 
than inconsistent! ! To those Christians of 
devout faith, to those for whom the Bible 
means holy inspiration word for word, to 
those it must appear that Israel is the 
chosen people. Accepting this, they must 
believe with us, that the Jews are God’s own 
care and the holy instrument for the distri- 
bution of his word. Believing this, have 
they no fear that we willin time to come, 
abundantly repay the abuse they have heaped 
upon us? flave they no fear? Whence 
springs their sense of security? Does it 
arise froma conviction, that we,—the Jews, 
—possess,—what they so loudly profess to 
have, yet often so conspicuously lack,—the 
spirit, which they call Christian? Unwit- 
tingly, most unwittingly, they are paving us 
that tribute; a just tribute, | truly hope and 
most fully believe. The privilege of retalia- 
tion, if privilege it be, we do not seek, 
we do notclaim. For, ‘‘vengeance is mine,— 
saith the Lord,—lI will repay.’”’ O Love, O 
Justice, how burningly preached, yet prac- 
ticed,—how indifferently. Love written up- 
On pages, painted upon canvas, preached 
from pulpits to poetic minds but irrespon- 
sive hearts, Love finding expression in all 
things save deeds, —how it taxes our patience! 


A dead letter, a lifeless portrait, a mocking 
voice! Where is the living reality? The 
lonely wayfarer is sick; we bathe his temples 
and give him refreshment. Warm hearts 
we bring and willing hands anda charity 
that is broad,—z?¢ knvws no creed. No prelim- 
inary Cross examinations. No attempts at 
‘classifying, tagging and pigeon-holeing”’ 
him, as Catholic, Lutheran, Mohammedan, 
or—Godless. Nay, we donot say, ‘‘I give 
to him of the faith only, to him who loves 
Jehovah our Lord and God with’all his heart 
and soul and strength and mind.” For 
faith, we know, is a law unto itself, submits 
to no control and cannot be compelled; and 
more we know, that where it can be com- 
pelled it is not worthy the name. Unbelief 
is not a sin;—belief not necessarily a virtue; 
—faith is a blessing,—the want of it, most 
unfortunate; merely that. A man’s spiritual 
insight is given him; he is not the conscious 
maker ofit. What he sees, he sees; and 
the stabs of an hundred blades will not the 
less convince him that he does not see what 
he sees not. My neighbor says the sunset 
is red, ‘‘Not so,” say I, ‘‘there is only a 
faintest flush in that gilded sky.” Is it nec- 
essary then that we fall a-quarreling? Who 


knows whether either one of us has seen- 


aright? Shall I[ buffet and beat my neigh- 
bor because, forsooth, his eyes refuse to 
see through mine? Shall I forthwith apply a 
thumb-screw? Is not the connection be- 
tween the optic nerve and the first digit of 
his right hand, somewhat remote? And 
should our neighbor’s faith transcend the 
bounds of our reason, and if we marvel that 
his intelligence is satisfied with a thing so 
unbelievable, we neither hate, despise nor 
even pity him. And yet, we have been 
hated, despised and offressed. Persecution, 
—expulsion,— too often has religion served 
as pretext, where plunder alone was motive. 


They have persecuted, they have exiled,— 
verily—they have their reward. For as our 
thrift has helped to make nations, so has 
our banishment marred them;—as Spain 
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knows, as Russia has still to learn. Let 
it not appear, that the Jews have hated their 
oppressors. ’Tis true, they did not love 
them,—they have always been too whole- 
somely human for that, But they forgot 
soon, and forgive,—long before they have 
forgotten. 

Peace which is Israel’s mission; Justice; 
Charity which is Love, these three gifts we 
bring, like the Magi of the East, for the 
morning of the nativity of the Golden Age. 
All these we bring here and now, to honor 
God’s Fatherhood, for the dear sake of 
man’s brotherhood. Not forgetful of today’s 
obligation toward our neighbor, not turning 
our eyes from present duty to lift them in 
prayer to ask for our own soul’s salvation. 
Not wastefully ignoring this life, because we 
are wrapped in wonder and conjecture as 
to what the next will prove, but so seizing 
the passing opportunities of this life, and so 
utilizing for ourselves and others its bless- 
ings and advantages, that without regrets 
we cannot enter into the life tocome. And 
the flesh hasclaims as well as the spirit. For 
earth and the fulness thereof, its beauty 
and abundance, were given to man not to be 
scorned, but to gladden his eyes and to 
make his heart sing in thankfulness. We 
do not quarrel with those who so little es- 
teem the greatness and the goodness of 
these gifts, as to reject them in the hope of 
securing something better in the future. 
But does not their attitude seem to holda 
strong element of ingratitude and of—com- 
mercial speculation? 

Not by stripping our homes of beauty, not 
by abandoning our pleasant chambers for 
narrow cells, do we fit ourselves for heaven, 
nor by mounting columns that ‘‘number 
forty cubits from the soil,” there to endure 
the burning heat and the snows of twenty 
Not by renouncing 
father and mother: not by drawing sword to 
sheath it again in a brother’s breast, can we 
establish the claims of any religion. . ‘‘The 
water of life’’ should be as graciously of- 
fered, as was the cup which Rebecca gave 
at the well. 

And what have two thousand years done 
towards the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy? 
Have they beaten the swords into plow- 
shares? Nay, rather into scythes, and the 
scythes they have placed in the grim Keap- 
er’s hand, and in religion’s name, he has 
mowed down the ranks of contending 
armies, and watered the fields with blood, 
and sowed the seed of hate and fierce retali- 
ation, and the new crop has been blood. 
‘‘What, O what, will the harvest be?’’ Is 
this the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy? 
Has not rather Israel come with the glad 
tidings, has he not preached the gospel of 
truth and justice through his great law- 
giver, and have not Israel’s teachers spoken 
of Love and Mercy, and the not doing unto 
others, that which is hateful to ourselves? 
Does not Isaiah’s fifty-third chapter point 
rather to Israel? Is not he the Man of Sor- 
rows? Nay, Israel is Messiah among na- 
tions; he has journeyed through time, wear- 
ing his crown of thorns; he has been buffeted 
and beaten, and his heart has been pierced 
with the spear, and he has commended his 
spirit to his Maker; he has died and come 
again into life, he has perished once more 
and again, but to be resurrected again and 
again, into life eternal. 


 —————— 


Reap the inducements offered on page 569 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help THe New Unity and be 
benefited thereby yourselves, be sure to 
read the offers made. 
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Cbe home 


‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things tn 
a religious way,”” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Heaven penetrates to the depths of all hearts, 
as daybreak illumines the darkest room, 


MSon.—The path of duty is near, yet men seek it 
afar off. 


Tues.—One forgives everything to him who forgives 
himself nothing. . 


Wied.—Not to correct our faults is to commit new 
ones. 


Tburs.—The hearts of men do not submit to force, 
but to virtue. 


Fri.—The wise man avenges injuries by benefits. 


Sat.—To develop the principles of our higher nature 
is to know heaven. 
—Chinese Scriptures. 


i me 


The Chestnut Burr. 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down the softest and best; 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the wind by night and day; 

For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot, by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground. 
It must do its part, so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm; 

The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed, as it waiting lay, 
Dreamed a wonderful dream day by day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown 
And live as a tree to grow up and down, 


—From a Teacher's Scrap Book, 
—_ ———-——P ¢ .e - 


Humble Heroism.* 


[An incident of the flood in the Alabama River during 
the spring of 1886. | 


Negroes trequently exhibit a wonderful 
heroism in times of danger. An instance of 
this I witnessed in the spring of 1886, when 
a freshetin the Alabama river caused the 
country on each sideto be overflowed for 
many miles. 

The negroes on the river plantations were 
the greatest sufferers. Their cabins would 
be under water almost before they knew that 
danger threatened them, and hundreds of 
them were sometimes found huddled to- 
gether on some knoll sufficiently elevated to 
be above the water. There they often re- 
mained two or three days and nights with- 
out food, and exposed to a soaking rain. 
Fortunately the weather was not cold. 

Many relief expeditions were sent out from 
the neighboring towns to rescue them. These 
consisted of one or more boats manned by 
expert oarsmen and swimmers and filled with 
provisions, blankets, etc. One day the news 
came that the negroes on a certain planta- 
tion had sought refuge upon a corn barn, 
around which the water was rapidly rising 
and so rendering their condition exceedingly 
precarious. Two boats started at once to 
their assistance. In one of them | went ac- 
companied by another white man and a ne- 
gro. Through the dark we sighted the corn 
barn, upon which a mass of black humanity 


*This account of a touching incident was first published 
in this paper of November Igth, 1891. Since then we 
have had several inquiries concerning it but were unable 
to locate it from the general description given. A reader 
in New York recently found it and has forwarded the 
clipping tous. We gladly republish it that it may again 
go the rounds and doits work for fireside loyalty and do- 
mestic felicity. 
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clustered like a swarm of bees. A heay 
rain was now falling, and daylight beginning 
to fade away. Their condition became a] 
most distressing as they sat in perfect silence 
waiting our approach. Still we did not : 
preciate their extreme peril until the . 
struck against the frail log building 
was in the water to the edges of the roof and 
visibly shook and tottered. The poor Crea. 
tures commenced to clamber hurriedly dow, 
to the boat. : 

‘‘Stop!’’ I cried. 
dren first,’’ 

The men obediently resumed their Seats 
We took in all the children and then th. 
women, and were about pushing off, telling 
the men we would hurry back for them a. 
quickly as possible or send the first boat we 
met, when an old woman (I noticed she was 
the last to get in the boat, and had done go 
reluctantly) seized the corner of the house 
and looking anxiously into my face, said: _ 

“Marster, ain’t you gwine to take my ole 
man ?”’ 

‘‘No, auntie,’’ I answered, ‘‘the boat js 
too full now. He must wait till we come 
back.”’ 

The words were hardly out of my mouth 
when with a sudden spring she was up and 
on the roof again, It shook as she scrambied 
on it and took her seat by a little, withered 
old black man, whose hand she seized and 
held as if she was afraid we would tear her 
away from him. 

‘‘Come auntie,’’ I cried, ‘‘this won’t do. 
We can’t leave you here, and we can’t wait 
any longer on you.”’ 

‘‘Go on, marster,” she answered. “] 
thanks yer, en I pray de good Lawd to fetch 
you al! safe home; but I am gwine to stay 
wid my ole man. £/ Simon got to git drownded, 
Liddy gwine git drownded too. We dun bin to- 
gedder too long to part now.” And we had to 
leave her, after throwing some blankets and 
a lot of provisions to them. 

As we rowed off inthe rain and night a 
high falsetto voice, tremulous with age, 
came across the waters from the crib, where 
we left the almost certainly doomed group 
in the blackness of darkness, They dared 
not have a light for fear of setting fire to 
their frail support. We stopped our oars to 
listen tothe song. It came clear and dis. 
tinct. First Lyddy’s trembling voice and 
then a chorus of a dozen or more of the deep 
bass voices of the men: 

‘*We’re a clingin’ to de ark, 
Take us in, take us in, 

Fur de watah’s deep en dark, 
Take us in, take us in; 

Do de flesh is po’ en weak, 
‘Take us in, take us in; 

Tis de Lawd we gwinter seek, 
Take us in, take us in; 

Den Lawd, hole out dy han’, 
Take us in, take us in; 


Draw de sinnahs to de lan’, 
Take usin, take us in.”’ 


We could wait and listen no longer to the 
weird sounds, but struck our oars in the 
water and hurried away. 

Most fortunately we came across a boat 
bent upon the same errand as ourselves; 
which went immediately to the barn and 
saved all of its living freight. The building 
had apparently been held down by thei 
weight, for as the last one left it turned ove! 
and floated away to the gulf. r 

Their rescuers told us afterwards that as 
they neared it, the first sound they heard 
was an old woman’s voice singing: 

‘‘De Lawd is hyah’d our cry,” 

Answered by the men: 


‘*Take us in, take us in, 
En He’ll save us by en by, 
Take us in, take us in.”’ 


To this simple-hearted old creature diveeet 
courts and separations were unknown. a‘ 
her it was ‘‘until death do us part.”—™. &™ 


boat 
Which 


‘The women and chi. 
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Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowshif and Character in Religion. 


The Illinois State Liberal Congress is tobe 
Held at Freeport,lll., Nov. 19th, 
ZO0th and 2I1st. 


All religious societies in the state in sym- 
pathy with the ideas, objects and principles 
of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies are cordially invited to send 
delegations of three or more, and individuals 
throughout the state who are interested in 
congress work are cordially invited to come. 
Let us havea large, earnest and profitable 
meeting. A. N. ALCOTT, 

State Secretary. 
PROGRAM. 
Tuesday, Nov. 19th. 

7:30 P. M. Platform meeting. The Ad- 
vantage of the Federation of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies for Missionary Work, Rabbi 
Joseph Stolz, Chicago. The Liberal’s Atti- 
tude toward Bibles, Rev. R. B. Marsh, Pe- 
oria, Ill. The Opportunity of Liberal Re- 
ligion, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Chicago. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20th. 

g A.M. Devotional exercises led by Dr. 
Thomas Kerr of Rockford, 

9:30 A. M. 
committees, etc. 


Business. Appointment of 

10 A. M. Reports of ministers from various 
localities. General conference. 

Ir A.M. Rev. Dr. Colledge, Aurora, IIl., 
Ideal Americanism. 

12:30. 

2 P.M. Our Missionary Problems,Rev. L. 
J. Duncan, Streator, Ill. To be followed by 
general discussion. 

4P?.M. What a Liberal Church Can do 
for a Community, Dr. Thomas Kerr, of 
Rockford. 

7:30 P.M. Congress Sermon, by Dr, H. 
W. Thomas, Chicago. The Community 
Church by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chi- 
cago. 


Adjournment. 


Thursday, Nov. 21st. 
9 A. M. Devotional Exercises led by Rev. 
Mr. Wilson, Hillside, Wis. 
9:30 A. M. One principle of Growth, Rev. 
C. F. Elliott, Hinsdale, Ill. 


10:30 A. M. Teaching the Young,Rev. A. 
W. Gould, Chicago, 
Discussion. 


11:30 A. M. Form and Substance in Re- 
ligion, Mrs. C. P. Woolley, Geneva, III. 


12 M. Reports of Missionary Work by 
Revs. G. B. Penney and A. N. Alcott. 

2P.M. 

3 P. M. 


Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 
This program is svbstantially complete, 
but may undergo some slight alterations pos- 
sibly in the order and otherwise. 

For any additional information inquire of 
Rev. A. N. Alcott, State Secretary, Elgin, 


Ill. 


Freeport, Ill. 

We had a large audience last evening. 
The subject of discourse was—‘‘ The Sphere 
of Religion in Practical Life.’’ It was pointed 
out that the mission. of religion in practical 
life is to make all men equal before the moral 
laws as it is the object of our civil constitu- 
tions to make all men equal before the civil 
before the 
moral lawsin business, social and industrial 


laws. Equality of treatinent 


life is the supreme need of the age. 
A.N. ALCOTT. 


— hr 0 eS 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following per- 
sons have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘*Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, ‘‘Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘‘The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, ‘*The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’’; B. F. Under- 
wood, ‘*The Positive Side of Liberal Religious 
Thought’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 
to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A, W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Che Sunday School, — 


The World Is Saved by the Breath of the School 
Children. 


How We Use the Nature Lessons. 


BY REV. ELINOR E, GORDON. 


‘‘Tlow did we ever get along without these 
Nature Lessons!” said an enthisiastic Sun-| 
day School teacher the other day, ‘‘the only 
trouble is that all the children want to have 
them.”’ 


Primary department, where the children are! 


So far we have kept them for the’ 
not over nine years of age, but we are almost 
persuaded to introduce them into the classes 
next above, where the children are ten and 
eleven years old, 

Our plan of teaching so far is this: On 
the first Sunday with the lesson, the children 
study the picture on the first page, find all 
that is in it, talk about it and perhaps have 
a story about it, if one can be found; this is 
followed by some one lesson on one of the 
At the close of 
the lesson, the teachers gather up the papers. 


other topics in the paper. 


The class is told that on the next Sunday 
they will finish the lesson and that each one 
shall have a paper to carry home. 

The second lesson is a review of the first, 
with such other topics from the paper as is 
best suited to the class, never omitting to 
learn the short stanza of poetry or text at the 
class. At the close of this lesson the child is 
given the paper to carry home and we plan 
to have this lesson paper alternate with 
‘‘Every Other Sunday,’’ thus giving the child 
a paperevery Sunday. On the third Sunday 
the children in this department have a New 
Testament lesson. In this way we combine 
the Nature work with Bible lessons, and do 
away with the objection that our school does 
not pay sufficient attention to the Bible. 
That we may do the work better, we are 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium: 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washi 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minne: Phil. 

erlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Pari Polis, 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Nay 
Method.” Instruction is not by translation bate 
conversational exercises in the new jangy by 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular 929 

E FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazi 

containing modern French Comedies, Novels oa 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGram o 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free _ 


ont, 
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POWDER POINT SCHOUL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to 
buildings, and its novel arrangement 
adapted to the school, with its indiviy 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S p 
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Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain Visitors 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents, Ceo. 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 
President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Gg, 


te 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


CaRL FAgLTEN, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 


yslv: 
Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 


re 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—FRENCH LINE 

(R AN}) Mediterranean CRI 
and Oriental ) 

With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


“LA TOURAINE.” 


planning to have a teachers’ meeting once a 
month where we will plan the work and also 
try to decide on the best method of present- 
ing it. Westrive to impress upon the chil- 
dren the value of the lesson, and to show 
them how much work and care have been 
necessary in getting them ready for theiruse. 
The superintendent has promised to show 
all those who take good care of their lessons 
how to bind them intoa book when they 
have the number complete. 


Che Study Cable 


**Herbart and the Herbartians.”’ 
Published in New York by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


There is a little book of immense value to 
those who have learned to know that just 
now the great American education is how to 
educate young Americans to become ideal 
individuals and useful citizens. 
volume is ‘*Herbart and the Herbartians.’’ 
It is the result of a tremendous struggle just 
now going on among our professional educa- 
tors. One party-the classicists, would if 
possible crowd the collegiate system down 
flatupon our common schools. The other 
party would make the common schools the 
basis of a single system reaching up to the 
universities; penetrating the whole with the 
popular desire to make a living. Between 
these two must come the grand compromise. 

Herbart serves, as Pestalozzi served, for a 
rallying word; and we shall see that many 
who would not become natural teachers 
otherwise, will organize for co-operation 
about this great name. President De Garmo 
of Swarthmore College, who is author of this 
volume, says that the ultimate purpose of the 
Herbartians may be said to be the develop- 


This little}; 


10,000 tons: 14,090 horse-power; length 540 feet 

Departure from New York February 4th, 156. Du- 
ration of trip, 60 days. Itinerary: Azores Portugal, 
Gibraltar, Algeria, Tunis, Malta. Greece Egy pt, the 
Holy Land, Beyrouth. Damascus. Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Sicily. Italy, Fr: nce Balearic Islands, 
Spain. etc. This is a repetition of last yearsm st 
successful trip. Number of passenzers positively 
limited to one-half cab n room of steamer. Apply 


early to MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 


General Western Agent. 166 Randoi ph-st. 
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FINE STATIONERY. 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY (0, 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


SAVE THIS COUPON 4 O cts 
And it will SAVE YOU | ; 
Send it to us and we will accept it as 10 Cts 
cash to apply on the price of any book adver 
tised by usin this paper or any book in our 
catalogue, sent free to any address. Kemut - 
balance in postal order, express order oF ban 
draft at our risk. You may send as many cou 
ons as you order books, but only one coupon 
for each book. We pay postage on books. 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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“ve sense, but in a broad social sense. They;shows, by many instances and also by care- 
tiv ' 


to fit the child for every important|fully prepared tables, what influences tend 


seek i . 

hase of family social and religious and eco-|toward deepening degradation, and what, 
yile . e . 

ymic life;—to develop ,in short, the whole|on the other side,tend to elevate and improve. 
ne 


boy and girl. They believethat properly se-| There is no phase of poor relief, or of pauper- 
lected, articulated and taught, the common|ism, that he does not throw light upon.’’ 
branches of an elementary education are po- Clear, logical, complete and good-tem- 
tent influences in training the child’s moral|pered, it is a model manual. F, W. S. 


ht and disposition. But this training must MESSRS. COPELAND & Day announce for 


publication ‘*Garrison Tales From Tonquin,”’ 


child’s mind; and especially with his moral)phy James O'Neill, Octavo $1.25. Mr. 
arid ‘ntellectual apperception, or assimila- 


insig | 
bein full harmony with the nature of the 


O'Neill, while in the French army, spent 


We find consequently that the|come years on the Anamese Peninsula and 


tive powell. 


questions with this body of teachers 


burning gained an intimate knowledge of the people, 


rst to the selection and sifting of}|their manners and customs. These Garrison 


Tales are without exception drawn from life 


pertain fy 
suitable subject matter in various studies, 
then to its natural articulation or co-ordina-|andin a manner so praphic that thelr. read. 


tion; and finally to the truest and best meth-| ers cannot fail to be transported at once to 


ods of teaching the child.” the scene of each individual story. ‘The edi- 
Here we see several things: first, that the] tion will appear in a binding of printed ori- 


new education does not propose to be bound | enta] paper, especially manufactured for it. 


by precedent—that is, to be forever classical. 
**POsST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS,’’ the sec- 


ond part of the late Prof. Geo. J. Romanes’s 
great work ‘*‘Darwin and After Darwin,”’ is 
announced for publication by The Open 
Court Publishing Company, of Chicago. 
With the exception of the concluding chap- 
ters, the present volume was ready for pub- 


Second, it has at last the one mighty faith 
that we can educate our children to be mor- 
ally as well as intellectually strong. Person- 
ally convinced long ago that the only way to 
save our boys and girls was by an educative 
method full of right inspiration, I cannot but 
hail the growth of Herbartianism. The name 


is just now useful; by and by it will not con- lication over two years ago, but the severe 


7, : ‘é . and protracted illness of Professor Romanes 
cern us. The point at issue is to get rid of 


our old dead idea of ‘‘mental training,” and prevented its speedy completion. On nie 
death in 1894 the manuscript was placed in 
the hands of his friend Prof. C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan, the distinguished biologist and principal 
of University College, Bristol, England, who 
has successfully edited the work. This vol- 
ume, with the first on ‘*The Darwinian The- 


ory,” and the booklet on ‘*Weismannism,’’ 


getour schools well planted on the idea of 
soul-making. A few years ago the press 
groaned with a discussion of the question, 
“Can we teach morals apartfrom religion?’’ 
Herbartians answer if you educate rightly 
you cannot avoid or escape moral character. 
The end is not only to be true; but as Plato : bib: 
had it to be ‘true, beautiful and good.” constitntes in the opinion of all competent 


. pP-p critics the most complete and authoratative 


general teatise of evolution in the English 
language. (Pages, 334. Price, $1.50.) 


AMERICAN CHARITIES: A STUDY IN PHILANTHROPY 
AND Economics, By Amos G, Warner, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Social Science in the semanas -_ 
Leland Stanford Junior University; formerly} MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND Com- 
Superintendent of Charities for the District of],,,..,, . é 
Columbia, General Agent of the Charity Organiza- PANY have aimed to solve the difficult prob 


Eeacll & Car ae’ ae aa tye York: T. Y./lem of bringing the entire poetic and dra- 
" esi matic works of Robert Browning within a 

This is the fourth volume of the Library single volume, which shall not be unwieldy 
of Economics and Politics of which Prof. Ely and yet be wholly legible. The experiment, 
is the editor. It comtains twenty chapters judged by the Cambridge Edition, has been 
arranged in four parts: I. Introductory and singularly successful. It is an octavo of over 
Theoretical; II. The Dependent Classes;} :o90 pages, but the paper is so thin that the 
Ill. Philanthropic Financiering; IV. The]pook js only about one and a half inches 
Supervision, Organization and Betterment of thick, which insures a volume of moderate 
charities. There is a general and a biblio- weight, entirely convenient to hold. The 
graphical index. page is double-column. The type is clear, 
Dr. Warner’s experience and position are}<so that the page presents an attractive appear- 
such as to lead one to expect a very good/ance. The book has been edited with great 
an helpful book, and he has given us one. care to secure perfect accuracy of text and 
Chere is a great deal of valuable matter completeness, several fragments being in- 
packed into small space; but the whole is so]¢]yded which are given in no other edition; 
‘imply and naturally presented, so exactly|it has a biographical sketch of Mr. Brown- 
what you would expect,—that is to say, so ing, an appendix containing Browning’s 
precisely just what itshould be,—that it takes Essay on Shelley, notes, and indexes of 
ame to realize what an uncommonly perfect} titles and first lines, It contains an admir- 
pace of work the book is. The present re- able new portrait of the poet, considered the 
viewer has had it in his possession more than] pest yet made of him, and an engraved title. 
‘Ix months, waiting till he should find time page with a vignette view of Asolo, the Ital- 
to do it justice; and now he finds that he ian town to which Browning was strongly 
cannot do better than adopt the language of attached, for which he named his last vol 
the publisher’s advertisement. ‘*Most stu- ume, and at which he died. The book is 
dents of pauperism have erred in trying to] bound in attractive style, sewed so that it lies 
und one chief cause for such conditions: one open as desired, yet is firm enough to give 
Claims that is over-population; another, that] assurance of its durability. It would seem 
itis rent; still] another, that it is low wages.]as if the Cambridge Browning marks the 
098 Warner recognizes a whole nexus of most advanced point yet reached in the mak- 
es; heredity, environment, social condi- ing of books designed to comprise a great 
soo hegemppae. selfishness, sickness, all in- deal of matter in convenient compass, to- 
yinterwoven. He traces the origin gether with clear type and an attractive and 


of phi 7 
wy pertheopy in the past and shows how| durable style. The price is Three Dollars. 
‘eespread, even among heathen nations, 


we the idea of assisting the unfortunate. A VALUABLE contribution to the literature 
“next takes up the various theories of the}of the mind and its manifestations, espec- 
re of poverty and criticizes them, showing|ially in these days of hypnotism, telepathy, 
extent of their justification. He then|etc., is ‘““The Logic of Mental Telegraphy,’’ 
analyzes the various methods of relief, and|by Professor Joseph Jastrow of the University 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


| FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 175 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


wee Jae 


a ROL OL Gert 


We desire to reduce our stock of books. We append 
a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 
postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 


Regular SPECIAL 
‘ ar 2 ‘ Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (J. H.)—Outline of Christian History.......|¢ 75| $ .55 


—Positive EN 66 nas5 ob vs bow ee to 1.26 1.00 

Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston...........| .50) .35 
Barrows, (S. J.)—The Doom of the Majority........|  .50) 40 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith..............+-..| 1.25] 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots.............. seeceeces-| 21.00] .50 
Browning’s Poems ........ cece eecssceccceeeceseess| 1.00| .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross,........| .80| .65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors....| 1.25] 1.00 
6 a OO eee Ver a ee 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00) .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories. .....secescccccccseces| 801 .60 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Religion of Humanity.......-} 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (H. W. )—The Insight of Faith..............-| .50) . .45 
Gannett, (W. C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words......... eocccesceces| F.00| .75 
Hall, (E. H. )—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
tian Church.......e..-eeccesseoee| +75! .60 

Hawthorne, (N. )—Scarlet Letter............e00..-+] .30! .20 


Higginson, (I. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are,..| 5.00] .75 
Newton, (R. H. )—Book of the Beginnings...........|] 1.00 75 
rT: ee Ena tare 79 
7: Re SEE EE OE Oe aa 75 
ee 16 ee WV OMORROOE ccs ccvecscceveescees| 3:98 2.00 


Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| .80| .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 

Se EM GRONN Ss cc k seacb cccdecccses:])  .60l. Oe 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
BOIGICLS.. «00+ 0 oogteeeesedeseetenesest. ol. 40 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation.| .80| .60 
Peckham,( Mrs. MaryC,)—FatherGabrielle’s Fairy} .80! .60 
Thurston, (Louise M.)—Forest Mills............| .80] .60 

Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00) .75 

shakespeare’s Works..........sssscccccccsescecces| I.00} .70 

Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00} .75 

Story of the Nation:—Chaldea ...........eeececeeees| 1.50} 1.30 

‘6 ‘6 ‘6 —Egypt "te EE Pe SR er? Sy ea I.50) 1.30 

Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation inthe U.S,..} .75| .55 

Wordsworth’s Poems........ssseececccceceececeeees| 1.00) .70 


Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 
orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bidg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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. The New Unity. 


November 7, 189s, 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘*Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricers§ cents. (In “Zife-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 

logetherness,”’ 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
adinirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts,”’ 


[From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made tostand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


aN 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic ? »He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and ueveloped by Asiatics 
in Asia. . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in- him. *lUience it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . .. Go to the rising sunin 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. ‘In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of annogge form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. ‘hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” « 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing. Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curivsity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke ot genius. lt contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. Heis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
oo a revelation of essential Christianity.— The 

tic. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPAMY, 
@ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. “ 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom answer and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
’xperience inthe patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
ormation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
al noticein the Scientific American, and 
us are b-Sught widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
est circulation of any scientific work in the 

world. $3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
ewe Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
cones. 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
plates, in colors, and pootoges hs of hew 
with plans, enabling builders to show the 

NEG and secure contracts. Address 
_ MUN CO., NEW YORK, 361 BRoADWAY. 
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of Wisconsin in the November Scrzdner’s, 
The paper was suggested by reading Mark 
Twain’s first article on ‘*Mental Telegraphy,”’ 
and is a trained psychologist’s plea for a 
saner and more practical accounting for the 
common coincidences that are so easily made 
mysteries of by the unthinking. The final 
paper in Robert Grant’s ‘Art of Living,’’ 
which appears in this number, ‘*The Conduct 
of Life,’’ is brim full ofa self-respecting 
and helpful Americanism and contains some 
very salutary reflections upon the element in 
our social life that has got itself dubbed the 
‘*Four Hundred.”’ 


THE November issue of S¢. Vicholas begins 
a new volume and gives a foretaste of the 
features provided forthe coming year. ‘*A 
Famous French Painter,’’ by Arthur Hoeber, 
is a Sketch of the career and the personality 
of J. L. Gerome, several of whose pictures 
are reproduced in the article. Fanny L. 
‘*Riches Have 
Wings.” ‘‘Reading the Book of Fate,’’ by 
Louise Willis Snead, describes the fortune- 


Brent has a pretty story, 


telling and flower games played by the chil- 
dren of the south. ‘‘Launching a Great 
Vessel’’ is a deep problem in mechanics as 
well as an impressive sight. ‘‘Princeton; A 
Modern Puss in Boots,”’ by Minnie B. Shel- 
don, is a story of a cat, and, incidentally, 
of a football contest. The concluding part 
of ‘*Yamoud,’’ by Henry Willard French, 
gives a picture of desert life made dramatic 
by the capture of a slave-trader. Two papers, 
written by Helen MHarcourt and Blanche 
L. Macdonell, describe the odd habits and 
the curious home of the trap-door spider. 
There are two new serials begun in this num- 
ber, both by favorite juvenile writers, ‘*The 
Swordmaker’s Son,” by W. O. Stoddard, is 
a story of life in the Holy Land during the 
time of Christ. ‘*The Prize Cup,” by J. T. 
Trowbridge, asthe name would indicate, is 
a story of boy life in which athletics take a 
leading part. 


The Newest Books. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL, An Episode in the 
Career of an Adventuress.. By Frederic H. 


Balfour. Cloth, 434 pp., $1. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Popular 


sketches from Old Testament History, by 
Carl Heinrich Cornill, doctor of theology 
and professor of Old Testament history in 
the University of Koenigsberg. Translated 
by Sutton F. Corkran. Cloth, 194 pp., 
$1.00, Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
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Money for Everyone! 


I can’t understand why people complain 
of hard times, when a woman or man can 
make from $5 to $10 a day easily. All have 
heard of the wonderful success of the Climax 
Dish Washer; yet we are apt to think we 
can’t make money selling it; but anyone can 
make money, because every family wants 
one. I made $78.36 in the last three months, 
after paying all expenses, and attended to 
my regular business besides. You don’t have 
to canvass; as soon as people know you have 
it for sale, they send for a Dish Washer. 
Address the Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, for particulars. Send for sample Dish 
Washer and go to work at once and you will 
soon have a full pocketbook, and a light 
heart. Remember the Climax Mfg. Co. do 
not ask you for any pay until you have a 
Dish Washer sold, 

$0 <= 
Sumptuous Traveling. 

A trip over the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and Lehigh Valley Railroad to New York is 
a continuous pleasure ride. The new 3:10 
vestibuled train with Pullman Sleeper and 
Dining Car, and the great St. Clair Tunnel, 
Niagara Falls and Lehigh Valley make a 


combination in railroad travel unequalled. 


In Buying a Piano or an Organ 


do not fail to examine the, latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exch 


MASON SHAMem Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. ange. 
—__ Catalogues and full information sent free. 
' aie | ~ . 
wy 
8 = Mason Hamlin Co. 
» BOSTON: NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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| The Art Amateur, 


BEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART \. ACAZINE 
(ESTABLISHED 1879.) : 


Monthly (size of page 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Prin $5.00 
ow inclading all supplements. Single — 65 cents, each containing exquisite C Aa 
*lutes and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for tainting, Carving, China | tic ny 


So a 
BESS sae 


} 

et . 

) ing, Fyrography, Embroidery, etc. For sale by all first-class newsdealers, nn’ "? Mvdel- 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Artas an ace met 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a medai at tle World’s } air, where twenty _——_ 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. ‘Ihe following are the } rincipal , , Saale a 

‘ OiL PAINTING DESIGNING FOR THE ART TRADES CHINA | — 

) W aTeR Color Cuurcu anp Homs EMBROIDERY Woop Cary me ‘ 

) PASTEL PAINTING HomE DECORATION AND FURNISHING | Mopente6 1 Con 

TaPprEscrRy PaInTING BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS + Py roerapny 

3 ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPON DENCE W Rovcut Inon Worx 

\ A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all who, before Jar vary 1. leon een 

c send to the publisher $4.0U—the regular subscription pr.ce—and mention this journal: we 


BE GIVES, with a year’s eyhscrintion to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 
Cy Portfolios, each containing 12 adiirable Reproductions cf Studies ang 
“ae 0 F F t q Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by some | 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 1 2 Exquisite ( 
| Flower Subjects, painted fcr The Art Amateur by Paul 
de Longpré; Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal $ tud‘es, by Helene Maguire; 
Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects ; Tertfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life: 
Portfolio 5: Landscapes and Marines; Portfelio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
7: China Designs. The contents of any one of the l'ortfolics, at ow 
catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the sime pictures that are framed in thousands ef cultiva‘ed homes; 
that are used as models for stndents in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
) beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of Tue Art Amateur, 
CIVES THREE MO™THS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That bs 
for $4.00 you get 15 months’ subscription for the price of 12 months. o avail yourself of either Offer A or Offer B, 
you must mention this journal when sending the #4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, st»te if you prefer Flower, 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 

Specimen Copy of Tue Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for al! kinds of 

art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies 


and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 


~ 


’ One of the Colored Plates given with a A 
: Subscription for 1896. 


AN HiSTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 
CONTENTS. 


Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. 

Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. | 
Cuap. 1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
CuHap. X.—The New Unitarianism. 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COC., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHAP. I.—Italian Reformers. 
Cuap. I1.—Servetus. 

Cuap. II1.—Socinus 

Cuap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren, 
CuHap. V.—Transylvania. 


PRICE, - - : 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published yor 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling inde “ 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's ee 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Eart 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 té 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


TINITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street. CHICAGS. 


November 7, 1895. 
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FLAVOR, “24H 5 AEX BRAND 
cious flavor for Soups, ete, Send 4 . for Book an 


maker den Cudahy Phar aceutical Co... South Omaha, Neb 
Sampre- 


as . | 
re mc ee 


we « ) ‘ 


“up to date ” book on the subject. 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
eheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
ypreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
fliustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are So plain that the beginner | 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. | 
gent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. ( 


nPrait A matrong OPS { 


2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


mophiets ¢ 
que iarvell Rhings arto 
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A Boo k for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Conlains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine, 
M. /. Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—Zhe Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Re/igio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry mach of the fire and magnet- 


- of Mr. Simonds at his best.—TuHeE NEw 
NITY, ; 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


. 216 . 
iain pp. 216), 50 cents 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


TWO New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


=O -— 


|, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
‘The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
oi the Artist.” 


ll. The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
Strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death, 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Miscellanea. 
“Along These Lines.” 


Pet words and phrases are badges of char- 
acter. They arethe “hall marks” of per- 
sonal strength or weakness. Every one uses 
them, consciously or unconsciously, Some 
are first conceived in the interest of precision, 
and then crystaliz: into habits of speech and 
of thought. Others are used because there 
is no precision, and take a prominent place 
in the speech habits of the unthinking. Some 
distinguish individuality; others obliterate 
it. A large proportion of the sentences of 
one writer begins with ‘‘but;’’ another’s, with 
‘‘now.’’ In conversation, one man tags the 
ends of his sentences with ‘‘and everything of 
the kind,’”’ another is voluble in *‘*of course.’’ 
A young lady finds it easiest to fill up the 
thin end of her sentences with ‘‘and aill.’’ 
Some women begin most of their sentences 
with ‘‘and so,”’ or ‘‘so’’—and sometimes get 
no farther, Perhaps these habitual exple- 
tives make talk easier and somewhat more 
fluent, but what an amount of mental inac- 
tivity they disclose! And yet they have the 
merit of being a feature in the countenance 
of individuality. But what of those semi- 
senseless expressions which spread like con- 
tagious disease in conversation and in litera- 
ture? When one is too lazy to think out to 
the end what he began to say, he throws him- 
self upon the indulgence or into the benign 
lap of one of these inapt and inappropriate 
phrases, and rests complacently there. He 
labors in his speech until he can piece out a 
vacant sentence with ‘‘along these lines,’’ or 
whatever phrase is in the air. If he used tobe 
a Sunday-school worker,he is now ‘‘working 
The world of 
thought and action seems to be losing point, 
because it is always ‘‘along lines.’’ Of 
course, the figure is a proper one whenit 
means something as definite as a line; but 
in a majority of cases no one can tell where 
‘these lines,’’ are or what they are, because 
the speakers themselves use the phrase as a 
makeskift, and as mental padding, rather 
than asthe result of close thinking. The 
taking refuge in such cases, and abiding 
therein with such satisfaction and to so ab- 
normal an extent, is a comment upon the in- 
ertness Of human nature, the vagueness of 
the human mind, and the tendency to lapse 
into habits of thoughtlessness. One who 
thinks nothing through, and has nothing 
complete to say, does not better the case by 
filling out the blank lines of thought with 
that which means nothing in particular.— 
Sunday School Times. 
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Food for the Tired Brain, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It furnishes building material for brain and 
nerves (the phosphates) and imparts renewed 


strength. 
————_ ——<—> « = 


Physical Measurements of 
School Children, 


along Sunday-school lines.’’ 


In J. Allen Gilbert’s researches on the 
mental and physical development of school 
children, the results in the observations of 
muscle sense, or sensitiveness to weight, 
showed a gradual increase in ability to dis- 
criminate, from six to thirteen years of age. 
At thirteen there was a gradual falling off 
and then another gain. Boys and girls, con- 
sidered together, gradually increase’ in 
ability, but when they are considered sepa- 
rately, marked differences of sex appear. At 
six years the considerable difference is in 
favor of the boys; at seven both sexes have 
the same ability. From this on both gain 


with equal pace to the age of thirteen, with 


ateleven. From thirteen to seventeen the 
difference again becomes manifest in favor of 
boys. Ability todistinguish different shades 
of thesame color increases with age. The 
balance of advantage in this test is slightly in 
favor of the girls. Voluntary motor ability 
is measured by the number of taps the child 
can make in five seconds. The average 
child at six years taps 20.8 times in that in- 
terval. From thisthere isa gradual increase 
till the age of twelve, when the rate is 29.9 
taps. Thisis lowered one tap at thirteen, 


after which the increase is resumed and 
reaches a maximum at seventeen, when the 
rate of. tapping is 33.8 in five seconds, The 
After 


tapping for forty-five seconds fatigue enters 


rate is higher for boys than for girls. 
into the results very noticeably. The fatigue 
ismost marked at the age of eight and least 
marked at fifteen. Boys tire more quickly 
throughoutin voluntary movement than girls, 
but as they act more vigorously it can hardly 
be said that they tire more easily. Boys 
have alarger lung capacity than girls through- 
out. Girls become nearly stationary in it at 
twelve, but boys do not begin their most 
rapid growth till they are fourteen years of 


age. The time of simple reaction decreases 
with age. The results, when considered for 
girls and boys separately, show marked dif- 
ferences in sex. The bright children react 
more quickly thanthe dull. Butall react in 
about the same time just before those ages— 
eleven and sixteen—in which changes of 
In the test for 


and choice, 


growth manifest themselves. 
reaction with discrimination 
ability increased and the length of time re- 
quired decreases with advance in age. This 
testimplies more complicated mental activity, 
and the influences that affect mental life 
show themselves more plainly in the curve 
representing such development. 


Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 
——____—>--_ =___ 


Chinese Vegetarians. 


According to Ernst v. Hesse-Wartegg, 
who contributes descriptions of travel to the 
Neue Wiener Tageblatt, Vienna, the men 
who attacked the missionaries belong to an 
organization which originally bore a distinctly 
religious character, and assumed political 
importance under persecution only. The 
League of the Vegetarians was founded in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Its 
promoters aimed at social purity, proclaimed 
the brotherhood of all men, and made pover- 
ty of the individual one of the conditions of 
membership. Baron Hesse-Wartegg con- 
tinues: 

‘Formerly, the Vegetarians called them- 
selves Brothers of the White Lotus. In 1724 
Emperor Yung-Tshing signed an edict against 
them by which they were made ‘as free as 
the sparrows,’ that is to say, they were out- 
lawed. Vegetarians they were called be- 
cause the use of meat is prohibited to them. 
Originally they were also prohibited from 
wearing colored clothing, could not possess 
arms or pointed instruments, and could not 
own property. To this day they must give 
up all their property upon initiation. The 
League leaves them in possession only as 
lowg as it thinks fit. Yet the members of 
the League are wealthy, and their chief has 
gréat riches at_his disposal. 


(‘*At the beginning of the present century 


: ¥ 


the exception of an abrupt falling off for boys| 


CONSUMPTION 


To tHE Ep1trorn—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
| thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 


WE 
PAY 
POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921--3--5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 


BIRD 722272 = yep 
The secret of the Hartz - 
Kiountains. Itrestcres the soug of Cage Birds, pre 
vents their ailments anu \\ keeps therm in good health. 
It makes them sing even & whi'e shedding feathers, 
Mailed forlic. Sid by ail TN drnuevists. grocers & bird 
stores. Bird Book free. TITE BIRD FOOD CO., 
100 North Third Stree‘, PutLaADELrntia, Pa. 
Send also fora free samp!e of Frowxerernn's llorse 
world, with free book. 
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: *. isscarcely less attractive 
alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


oe Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.56, 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AND-— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plait, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholac- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING €0., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Cures Whooping Cough. 


“Three of my children were recently sick at one time with 
whooping cough. I found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral re- 
lieved them, as nothing else would, when they were nearly 
breathless with coughing.’’—CuHAs. E. Roaers, Barre, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 


ee i 


For Debility, take AYER’S "° Sucpetina. 


A book of more than passing interest and value.—BosTon TRAVELER 


Lilé and thé Gonditions oF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


pam 


Cosmic EvoLuTIon AS RELATED TO Eruics. By Dr. 
LEwIs G. JANES. 
2 SoLaAR EnerRGy. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 
3 THe ATMOSPHERE AND LIFE. By Dr. R. G.Eccuies. 
4 Water. By Rossirer W. Raymonp, Pu. D. 
® Koop AS RELATED TO LIFE AND SURVIVAL By 
Pror. W. O. ATWATER. 
6 ‘THE ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. By PRorF. 
EDWARD D. Copr, Pu. D. 
LOCOMOTION AND ITS RELATION TO 
Dr. MArTIN L. HOLBROOK. 
8 LABorR AS A Factor IN Evonution. By Dr. Davip 
ALLYN GORTON. 
9 PROTECTIVE CovERING. By Mrs. Lizzie C. WARD. 
10 SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
By. Z. SIDNEY SAMPSON. 
11 Hasir. By Rev. JoHN Wuite CHADWICK. 
12 From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. 
JOHN C. KIMBALL. 
18 SANITATION. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 
14 RELIGION ASA Factor IN Human Evo.utTion. By 
Rev. Epwarp P. Power tt. . 


SURVIVAL. By 


By Rev. 


One large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8, which are out of print, may be had at ten cents a 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 25 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse...............6.. .O5 
Jesus, his Life and his Times.................6++. .O5 
The Doctrines Of JESUS.......-sscecccccccsccsesess ~OO 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


——————, 


FOR SALE BY 


. BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 Drearsorn StreET, CHICAGO. 


a 


the Vegetarians made up their minds to over- 
throw the imperial dynasty. But Emperor 
Kioi-King discovered the plot, and deter- 
mined to exterminate the Vegetarians. The 
latter under their Grand Master Fang-Yung- 
Tshen, retired to Nanking, where they de- 
fended themselves for many months against 
the imperial army. At last, however, the city 
was taken, and the viceroy of Nanking or- 
dered the decapitation of thousands of them, 
sparing only those who consented to partake 
of flesh as a sign of submission. Many sub- 
mitted to this test, but none of them remained 
alive very long, for they were murdered by 
the other members of their order. The 
League changed its name, and they are to- 
day more numerous and powerful than ever. 
The common people in China believe that 
the Vegetarians have magic powers and are 
in league with evil spirits. Like another 
secret society, the Hungs, they chiefly oppose 
the rule of foreigners, and are therefore the 
enemies of the Manchurians. But the Veg- 
etarians go much further in their device, 
‘China fur the Chinese,’ and oppose the Eu- 
ropeans as well. As the missionaries are the 
easiest of access, they have to suffer most 
from the attacks of the Vegetarians. Most 
of the murders and other outrages perpe- 
trated against missionaries during the last 
few decades are said to be the deeds of the 
Vegetarians. 

‘‘The Vegetarians are also opposed to the 
wearing of the cue. Before the present 
Manchu dynasty came to power the Chinese 
did not wear ‘pigtails.’ This mode of dress- 
ing the hair was imposed upon them as a sign 
In 1876 


tens of thousands of persons lost their pig- 


of submission to Manchu rule. 


tails at Nanking, Shanghai, Hong-Chow and 
other places. -Neither in the houses nor in 
streets, and temples or theaters was the pig- 
tail safe. At last, however, it was discovered 
thata band of Vegetarians, armed with thick, 
short, and very sharp scissors, which they 
skilfully concealed in the palm of the hand. 
deprived the Mongols of their now cherished 
badge of servitude.’’—Translated for Zhe 
Literary Digest. 
———_—__—>--_=——_— 

There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
be incurable. Fora great many years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with local treatment, pro- 
nounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J, 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. Itis taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops toa tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
—_—____—_—<=2> 0 —___- 
The Latest Edition. 
The Chicago & Grand Trunk have added 


another to Chicago’s already famous list of 
palatial vestibuled trains. It is their new 
3:10 P. M. train running through to New 
York via Lehigh Valley R. R. Three great 
wonders of railroad travel are included with 
a ticket over this route. They are the two 


mile tunnel under the St. Clair River, 
Niagara Falls and the picturesque Lehigh 
Valley. The train is made up of Pullman 
B affet Sleepers, Dining Carand Day Coaches, 
ail vestibuled, and is the cheapest, most com- 
fortable, and most interesting through line to 


‘he east. 


“Liberty and Life” 


DISCOURSES BY 


BK. P: POWELL, 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY Are. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RiGHTEoys, 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAw, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLy Spirir, 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYs. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1932. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 ets, 


Price Reduced from dc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IODIDE OF 2 
IRON. 


BLANCARDS 
PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
oalewetires, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumptio 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
= 1. stimulating and regulating its periodic 
None Genuine unless signed *“* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 


ALSu IN SYRUP. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Hic. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outelde 
and inside the churches, are aware that . 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, - 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, 18 
this: What changes in our attitude towar 
the Bible are involved; and what new an 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pre 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors if 
the Bible; LI. What the Bible Claims fo' im 
IIT. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mae 
original thought, a thorough knowledge 0 } 
subject, considerable analytical skill, . 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of t _<~ 
of presentation.—Brooklyn. Standard-Umon. 


is 
He has been very successful, and his pook 

one especially to be recommended to those wi 
have lost their faith in the old Bible * oe 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the ol 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves | 4 
harmed of literary value and spiritual 4 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago iad 
‘ % 
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~ ROYAL 
SHORTHAND. 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales and H. R. H. the Princess Louise for 
use in keeping their diaries. This system 
may be learned by those only who will use it 

rivately, not professionally, and under 
hond of secrecy. Legibility, so great a fea- 
ture, that sermons intended for reading may 
safely be written in its characters. Learned 


in one week. ae : 
Price $10, with necessary mail instruction, 

or by personal instruction of the author. Mr. 

OLIVER McEWAN, 120 East 59th street, 


New York. 


SS ~~ 
 — 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Raltimore Ameritcan,— There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
sentiment with which we treasure dear friends. 


«As Natural as Life.’’ 


Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 
G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 

“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read. The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed in a human form called prose; but the 
beauty of its truth has root in the Infinite. It will 
prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker,”’ 
on Bost Pl ldeas. 


In Love with Love, 


Four Life-Studies. By James H. West, 
author of **The Complete Life,’’ ‘*Uplifts 
of Ileart and Will,’’ ‘*Poems,’’ etc. 109 
pages. 

“There is something singularly fresh and strong 


in Mr. West's way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 


slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 
better sense of his great opportunity.’’—/ohnm W, 
Chadwick, inthe Christian Register, 


A Child of Nature. 


Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion D. Shutter, D D., 
author of **Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 
‘Justice and Mercy,’’ etc. III pages. 


“One of the most charming little collections of 
essays that have recently come under notice. 
Written with lovely simplicity of diction, taking 
us into a happy apprehension of Nature, and 


withal habited in the happiest thoughts and cen- 
—_. Altogether delightful.’’ — PAtladelphia 
O-« ay. 


Cloth, red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Dearborn St , Chicago. 
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The Free Church Record 


is @ periodical of 44 pages published at Ta 
coma every other month from February to 
December. It is devoted to the advancement 
of the NEW IDEAL IN RELIGION; namely, the 
Promotion of Free Spiritual and Universal 
Religion, frankly independent of Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Parsism, Judaism, Chris- 
llanity,and ali other special historical religions 
which are by nature dogmatic, based on per- 
sonal leadership and limited in fellowship. 
No Other religious journal in the world is 
dedicated to this ideal. The FREE CHURCH 
SECORD is the organ of real Universal Re 
ligion ; t.é., religion reconstructed on the 
asis of universal human nature, wholly un- 
Sectarian in principle and purely scientific in 
method, seeking truth in the spirit of love by 
Obedience to the universal laws of thought 
and the universa/ facts of the Cosmos. 


REV. ALFRED W. MARTIN, Editor. 


Occasional Contributors. 


ae, Octavius B, Frothingham, Paul Carus, Ph, 
Deviy und Montgomery, Ph. D., Prof. Thomas 


naa Ph. D., Babu B. B. Nagarkar (of the 
on Boma) Fred. May Holland, W. L. Shel- 


Prof, Eiji; Underwood, Francis E. Abbot, Ph. D., 
Chene liott Coues, M. D., Ph. D . Mrs. Ednah D. 
Edwi Y, D. J. H. Ward, Ph. D.. William M. Salter, 
nD. Mead, Rev. T. G. Milsted. 


Subscription, $1.00 per Year. 
Wants FREE CHURCH RECORD, Tacoma, 


The Sacred Lotus. 


In the fountain basins of some of our city 
parks may now be seen in flower the sacred 
lotus, Nelumbo speciosum, a plant interest- 
ing for its associations as well as for the 
beauty of its large, pale, rose-colored flowers. 
It is found throughout India, China, Japan, 
Australia, the Malay and Philippine Islands, 
Persia, and even the Caspian Sea, but is no 
longer to be met with in the Nile. 
tus, however, describes the plant with toler- 
able accuracy, comparing the receptacle of 
Strabo and 
Theophrastus likewise mention the plant as a 


Herodo- 


the flower to a wasp’s nest. 
native of Egypt. Sculptured representations 
of it abound among the ruins of Egyptian 
temples, and many other circumstances 
prove the veneration paid to this plant by the 
votaries of Isis. 

In a manuscript of Dioscorides, supposed to 
be of the twelfth century, there is a figure of 
the Nelumbo under the name of kuamos, 
while under the name of lotosa tolerably 
good representation of Celtisis given. But 
the worship of the lotus was by no means 
confined to the ancient Egyptians, for in 
India, Thibet, China and Japan the plant 
was deemed sacred, and, indeed, is still em- 
ployed in religious invocations and ceremon- 
ies. The leaves are covered with a fine 
microscopic down, which, by retaining a film 
of air over the upper surface, prevents it from 
being wetted when water is poured over it, 
The Hindoos 
have a proverb founded upon this peculiarity 
of the leaves, to the effect that the good and 
virtuous man is not enslaved by passion nor 


the liquid rolling off in drops. 


polluted by vice; for, though he may be im- 
mersed in the waters of temptation, yet, likea 
lotus leaf, he will rise uninjured by them. The 
leaf stalks abound in spiral fibers, which are 
carefully extracted and used as wicks to burn 
in the temples of India before the idols. The 
rootstock and seed are eaten as food in 
China, India and Australia. 

The young leaves of these plants float up- 
on the surface of the water, but as the stalk 
that supports them lengthens, they are car- 
The fact of the contact of the 
lower surface of the leaf with the water, to- 


ried upward. 


gether with the structure of the upper sur- 
face as above described, accounts for the 
peculiar position of the stomata or breathing 
pores, which are to be found only withina 
small space in the center of the upper sur- 
face of the leaf opposite its junction with the 
stalk. The breathing pores are in communi- 
cation with the air canals in the stalk. 

Our American, yellow flowered species, 
N. luteum, also is said to have been deemed 
asacred plant by some tribes of our Indians, 
who likewise used the seeds and rootstocks as 


food. 
——_—__—=_<——____ 


‘“GARLAND’’ Stoves and Ranges are no 
higher in price than the worthless imitations. 
Ask to see them. 

SUE didi cea 
A Boon to Embroiderers, 

It is hardly more than a year ago that a 
progressive concern hit upon an ingenious 
way of putting up its justly celebrated 
‘*ASIATIC DyE’’ Wash Silks in paper holders 
in such a manner that embroiderers are 
saved the trouble of unwinding the skein and 
re-winding it again on card-board, as was 
customarily done with the old-fashioned 
skeins to prevent them from roughing and 
snarling. The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk 
Co., New London, Ct., which holds the ex- 
clusive right to put up its silk in this manner, 
has again demonstrated its originality by the 
recent publication of a **Doyley and Centre- 
piece Book,’’ which has chapters on Em. 
broidery Stitches, Centrepieces, Doyleys, 


: 
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Ideal Honiton, Luncheon and Tea Cloths, 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


_—s 


Arena, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Atlantic Monthly, . ; 
Babyhood, : , 
Biblical World, , : 
Century Magazine, . 
Cosmopolitan, ‘ ‘ 
“orum, ; : ‘ 
free Church Record, ° 
Good Housekeeping, . 
Harpers Bazaar, . , 

. Magazine, , 

a Weekly, 

" Young People, 


[International Journal of Ethics, 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 
Ladies’ Home Companion, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
McClure’s Magazine, . 
Munsey’s Magazine, . 
New England Magazine, 


New World, ; 
Non-Sectarian, 
North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, 


Reform Advocate, : ; 
Review of Reviews, ; 
St. Nicholas Magazine, , 
Scientific American, P 

8 a Supplement, 
Scribner's Magazine, ' 


eecutan |i NEM 
nLOwS. nen poh 
$5.00 |$6.00 
4.00 | 5.00 
1.00 | 2.50 
2.00 | 3.25 
4.00 | 5.00 
1.50 | 3.00 
3.00 | 4.00 
1.00 | 2.50 
2.00 | 3.25 
4.00 | 5.00 
4.00 | 5.00 
4.00 | 5.00 
2.00 | 3.00 
2.50 | 3.75 
1.00 | 2.50 
1.00 | 2.00 
3.00 | 4.00 
I.50 | 3.00 
1.00 | 2.50 
3.00 | 4.00 
3.00 | 4.00 
I.00 | 2.25 
5.00 | 6.00 
5.00 | 6.00 
2.00 | 3.00 
2.50 | 3.50 
3.00 | 4.00 
3.00 | 4.00 
5.00 | 6.00 
3.00 | 4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 


to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 


Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 


ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


to their own addresses. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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ighest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Cut Work and Table Spreads in Denim. It 
contains over seventy engraved illustrations 
of patterns, and full information as to where 
they can be obtained, and the proper stitches 


and threads to be used in working each indi- 
vidual part. In a word, the book deals so 
comprehensively with the subject that every 
lady who embroiders cannot fail to find it 
useful. 


$100 in Gold Reward. 

To the boy or girl under eighteen years of 
age who will write the best hundred-word 
commending ‘*Garland’’ 
‘‘The World’s Best,”’ 
covering the following points, we will pay 


reading notice, 
Stoves and Ranges. 


the above sum as a reward. 
of The Michigan Stove Company, Chicago, 


Address go, care 


Ill., enclosing two-cent stamp. 

Point One—There is more profit to the 
merchant in selling zmifations than genuine 
‘‘Garlands.”’ 

Point two—That ‘*Garlands’’ are no higher 
in price than other so called first class Stoves 
and Kanges, 

Point three—‘‘Garlands’’ are made in 
over seven hundred styles and sizes for heat- 
ing and cooking, for a// kinds of fuel and 
suited to any room in the house. 

Point four—The ov/y line of Stoves and 
Ranges in the world made under one name 
or trade-mark in which /rs?¢ quality on/y is 
assured and guaranteed, are ‘*Garlands.”’ 

Point Five—By zmsisting upon it all con- 
Sumers can get the genuine ‘*Garlands,” 
‘*The World’s Best,’’ 

———_—> ¢ 
SITUATION WANTED. 


By a refined, elderly, well-educated 


woman. Is a fine musician, expert seam- 
stress and good housekeeper. Prefers the 
country. Can furnish best of references. 


Address C. H., care of this office. 


Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 


b 


CUTICURA 


he 


GREAT 


J? SKIN CURE 


Soldthroughout the world. British 
depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1x, King 
Edward-st., London. Porrar DruG 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 


Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 
CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 


Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
I1 A. M. and8 P. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A. M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
8p. M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuHurRCcH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


——— —__ 
: For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WiNSLow’s SooTHING Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhoea, It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle, Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
take no other kind, 


‘“‘A FAIR FACE CANNOT ATONE FOR AN 
UNTIDY HOUSE.” 


 SAPOLIO 


USE 


ime speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the Worry 


of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give ple: 

be of utility and at the same time suggest seateatintenune ‘y one of the 
difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we mr 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thas te 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one » 
then“ take what is left.” The readers of the New Uniry should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And " 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasi 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: ng 
STAUNTON, Va., June 27, 195 
Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. ree 
Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them 
I am delighted. 
I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention anq 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount $6.00 for which you will 


‘please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair’ souvenir spoons and the cake 


basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 
(Signed) Litxiz V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely ep. 
graved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
Christopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City, 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordial] letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. Avusorn, Mgz., May 15, 1899. 


Dear Sirs:—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. | en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to g 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter P ates, 
six of each and butter knifeand sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair yt oe 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir spoons. I think I can get ye 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This - 
the tenth setof spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Pleas 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 


Fort Moraan, Coo, July 8, 189. 


MERIDEN, Miss., Aug. 6, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent ne Bye 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed t om 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they ¢ 
take them. Yours truly, 

Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there ca” be no 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered, : P.O. or 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents DY th them 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied W 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent C. O. D. 


” J e. F. Z., 
Address order plainly. LEONARD MFG. Co., 152-153 Michigan ae en tll. 


